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JOURNAL OF MR. ENNIS ON THE ISLAND 
OF BALI. 


On page 269 it was mentioned that Mr. Ennis 
was making an exploring tour among the chain 
of islands extending from Java eastward to 
Timor; and that on some of them there seemed 
to be wide and very favorable openings for 
missionary labor. His journal while on one of 
thése islands, Bali, will be given in full to the 
readers of this work. That his statements 
might be better understood and the route pur- 
sued in his journeyings be more accurately 
traced out, Mr. Ennis has forwarded a small 
map, having the principal places visited by him 
marked upon it; a copy of which is inserted on 
the next page. On the same is also the island 
of Lombok, lying eastward from Bali, some ac- 
count of which will fcllow the account here 
given of Bali. 

The position of these islands in respect to the 
surrounding parts will be seen by the latitude 
and longitude, and also by noticing that they 
are directly east of the large island of Java, 
the eastern portion of which appears on the left 
of the map. Mr. Ennis was accompanied by 
his wife, it being hoped that voyaging might 
improve her health. 


Arrival on Bali—Amut—Karang Assam. 


August 30, 1838. Early in the morn- 
ing, we came to anchor in the roads of 
a small village in the kingdom of Ka- 
rang Assam, called Amut. I immediate- 
ly went on shore with the captain, feel- 
ing deeply thé uncertainty of all that 
should beful us on Bali. We proceeded 
to the house of the harbor-master, or 
collector of the customs, who is a China- 
man. He was away in the interior; so 
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I stated to his wife and the next officer 
in authority, that we wished to go into 
the interior, and would be glad to have 
accommodations a day or two, until we 
should be ready to set off. A room, or 
rather one of the apartments in the store- 
house, was very cordially offered, with 
the assurance that we should have all 
things we needed during our stay. I re- 
turned forthwith to the vessel, and late 
in the afternoon we came on shore. The 
mata-mata, or second officer of the port, 
cheerfully undertook to hire two horses 
and men to carry ourselves and our bag- 
gage to Karang Assam. 

Amut is on the northeast corner of the 
island. It is distinguished for its excel- 
lent salt, which is made by evaporation 
from the salt water. Our captain pur- 
chased 4,000 baskets, each basket being 
a cube, measuring eight inches every 
way. In the harbor, we found ten prows 
of about ten tons each, come for trade. 
They belong mostly to Bugis, who live 
out of their native country. Both the 
Malay and Balinese languages are here 
spoken, though the latter most com- 
monly. 

31. The occurrences worthy of note 
during the day were—Ist. We were 
comfortable, although we were in a 
store-room, without windows and partly 
filled with oil-casks—2d. We had a 
dozen very urgent applications for sim- 
ple medicines—3d. A Chinaman pre- 
sented himself to us as a Christian; -said 
he had been taught in one of Mr. Med- 
hurst’s schools at Batavia, and afterwards 
had been in his employ in the printing 
office. I found he had some acquaint- 
ance with the gospel, and could read 
Malay in the Roman character. I gave 
him the gospel of Matthew in Malay, 
and it was a refreshment to myself to 
bring to his mind more clearly the glo- 
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rious message of our Lord, and exhort 
him to read, to pray, to watch, and day 
by day to give himself more unreserved- 
ly to the Savior. In the evening, after 
much intercourse with the people who 
had come to see us, we were gratified to 
find that all were in readiness to depart 
early the next morning. 

t.1. Left Amut. One of the men, 
to whom we had given medicine yester- 
day insisted on our receiving in return a 
fowl and some very large pomegranates. 
At Chuli, a village not far on our road, 
where we halted under a shade, another 
man who had seen us yesterday present- 
ed us fruit. Here I was described as a} 
Brahmana and an Eda Gide, the latter 





term being expressive of a certain grade 


of their own priesthood. The same was || 


repeated at other villages. The term 


tobably conveys some erroneous idea, 
Put I knew not how to correct their 
error, though I never refused to tell my | 
errand very plainly. 


whole surrounded by a brick wall about 
twelve or fourteen feet high. After dis- 
mounting, we walked into the principal 
entrance, and near the entrance sat down 
in the shade; under the roof of a building 
which was open on all sides. All the 
way we had been objects of much atten- 
tion, and here we were immediately sur- 
rounded by a hundred persons. Some 
were officers of state, who immediately 
inquired who we were, what was our er- 
rand, etc. ete. I told them I was nota 
merchant, nor a soldier, nor an officer of 
state; but that my work was to teach 
mankind how they might be saved after 
death. I was now desirous of seeing 
their country, and after staying here a 
few days, of going to Klung Kung and 
Badung. Word was taken to the rajah, 
in pursuance of my request, that I. wished 
to see him, and in about twenty minutes 
we were conducted to the hall of au- 
dience. It was above a flight of steps 
| about twelve feet high, and entirely open 





The road we traveled was regularly | on three sides. In the centre, on a ta- 
made and hedged on each side, but the | ble, stood a beautiful mantle-clock of 
country generally was rough and hilly.|| European manufacture, covered with 


Carriuges are never used here. We 
were often astonished and frightened to | 
see how our hardy, sure-footed horses || 
could ascend and descend very steep || 
stoney hills, with ourselves on their) 
backs. The country, however, was un- | 
der a system of complete cultivation, | 
such as we had never seen before. Rice 
and corn-fields were made seven or eight || 
hundred feet high up the sides of hills, 
and some mountains were cultivated 


glass. On the same table and around 
the hall were other articles, some of 
European and some of native origin. 
The pillars, beams, and rafters were 
carved and profusely gilded. The whole, 
however, was far from looking well, and 
bore evidence of an unenlightened coun- 
try. About a dozen chiefs sat around 
the hall, and two chairs were placed for 


us in front of the rajah. He spoke to us 


mostly through an interpreter, though he 





much higher. We had been told of this | understands Malay, and made very many 
before, but were not prepared to see it || inquiries. I told him fully of our coun- 
carried out so extensively. The country | try, our religion, and our object in com- 
is well supplied with streams, and irri- || ing, and said I wished to hire a house 

ting canals carry water to every spot. || for ten days and one man who under- 
Not a corner is left unoccupied. The || stood the customs of the country. The 
great article of produce is rice, and next || interview was prolonged to more than an 
to this is maize. The population seemed || hour, when we begged to retire. An 
very dense. On our way we felt the || officer then in attendance, called the ba- 
peculiarity of our circumstances, going | kal, was charged to take us to a house, 
strangers to a strange city. | knew | and see that all our wants were supplied 
nothing of the place, except that the ra-|| during our stay. Our house is twelve 
jah of Baliling governed during the ab- || feet wide, twelve high, and twenty long, 
sence of its own rajah on Lombok; and || its roof is thatched, its walls are of un- 
neither the rulers or people knew any | burnt brick, plastered and whitewashed, 
thing of me, nor had I even a letter of || its floor is ground, though over two 
introduction. Mrs. Ennis inquired, What || thirds of the space there is another floor 
shall we do after we arrive there? I || of bamboo raised two feet high and cov- 
could only answer that the Lord, on | ered with mats. This is used for sleep- 
whose errand we were going, would di- | ing, sitting, or eating. In the front of 
rect us at this time. our yard is a building of nearly the same 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon || dimensions as the house, consisting of 
when we came in front of the king’s||six pillars, a roof, and a raised floor. 
palace—a building consisting in fact of | This, though not so private, is a favorite 
many buildings and inclosures, and the '' place of the natives, and is used by them 
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more than the house. The Battas are 
the only people I have seen who have a 
similar arrangement. 

The bakal.often exhorted us not to be 
troubled about any thing. “The people 
here,” said he, “will not steal or behave 
improperly. If you wish any thing, let 
me know and you shall have it.” He 
, us a man and a woman to cook and 

osuch things as were necessary. In 
the evening the rajah sent a present of 
food prepared in the native way, consist- 
ing of fifteen little dishes, the same as 
comes on his own table. This is a com- 
mon civility. 

2. Yesterday among the attendants 
of the rajah we saw a Chinaman. To-day 
he came to see us, and I found he is the 
shahbandar, or port-master, at Baliling— 
the same individual to whom the captain 
who brought us from Batavia gave us a 
letter of introduction. Our unexpected 
meeting here may be providential. Four 
or five chiefs and very many people have 
come to-day to see us. We are objects 
of great wonder, and when [ tell them 
why I have come, they are quite amused, 
and think they surely misunderstand me, 
although I speak plainly. “Who sent 
you ?” they say: I answer, God com- 
mands, and then explain how through his 
love he sent his Son to suffer for our 
sins, and how this great salvation must 
be made known to all men in every land. 
Sometimes they understand, and some- 
times not. “You sir,” said a Mohamme- 
dan Balinese, “come to give knowledge 
of the greatness of God.” Yes I do. 
“That is good,” said he, “very good.” 
After having gone to Klung Kung Ba- 
dung, and the Bugis country, I repeated- 
ly told them I hoped to choose a place 
and settle down, when my whole life 
would be spent in teaching men how 
they may all be saved and happy after 
death. 

Our clothes, books, and every thing 
that was around us were subjects of 
earnest inquiry. Some of the books 
were for children, with pictures. 

Previous to this the rajah had sent one 
of his officers, saying he wished to speak 
with me, and have me mend his clock. 
But I replied that it was our holy day, 
and it was not proper for us to work or 
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to visit, except for religious purposes; so 
I begged to be excused, saying I would 
come tomorrow. The chiefs were aston- | 
ished at this, saying, “In Java you can| 
say tomorrow, but on Bali when the king 
calls, no one dares to say tomorrow.” It 
was a trial, but I trusted in the Lord for 


a good result. 
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3. Morning. Many visitors. One 
chief seemed seriously interested in the 
subject of religion. “All these things,” 
said he, “are very good; but how can I, 
being ignorant of them all, make them 
of any good to myself here on Bali?” 
Saying this with evident sincerity and 
rather a melancholy look, I could not but 
sympathize with him in his destitution of 
the means of grace, and forthwith told 
him of the Son of God who had become 
man, and had done so much for us; and 
that now he was willing to pardon us, to 
give us new hearts, and to enlighten us 
by his Spirit. He wished to know very 
particularly how to pray. I told him to 
ask just as a child asked any thing of its 
parent, and then repeated various peti- 
tions in the name of Jesus, with which 
he seemed pleased. 

At one o’clock we went to see the 
rajah, according to my promise. He did 
not make his appearance, and it was said 
he was a little unwell. His brother pre- 
sided, and several chiefs sat around the 
apartment. Very many inquiries were 
made on many subjects. 

In my speaking of settling down on 
Bali, they gave no indications of object- 
ing to it; but one of them said he thought 
it would be better for us to settle on 
Ternatti, Amboyna, Copang, or some 
other place, where the religion of the 
| people was the same as my own. Here 
‘on the island of Bali the religion is dif- 
|ferent. It is most deplorable that our 
|holy religion is in deep disgrace in the 
Archipelago, as in almost every heathen 
land; and hence this remark of the chief 
is not to be wondered at. Christians in 
name have acted worse than the hea- 
then; and at Ternatti, Amboyna, Copang, 
and other places here, the natives did 
forsake their old superstitions and come 
over to Christianity by thousands. But 
religion declined in Europe; no mission- 
aries came to preach, and the religion of 
these places too, declined, and perhaps 
became extinct. Latterly, however, our 
Dutch brethren are doing well, and we 
may hope for good things. 

The clock which they wished me to 
mend was beyond my skill; so I did not 
attempt it. On our return they sent an 
organ also out of repair; but I knew not 
how to repair it. Until late in the even- 
ing our visitors continued to come and 
go—a large company of women coming 
again to converse with Mrs. Ennis. 

4. Morning. Chiefs and people com- 
ing and going as usual. Every thing 
about us furnishes them subjects of in- 
iquiry; and the object of my coming 
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must be again and again inquired into, 
even by those who have heard it a half 
a dozen times. It affords me a constant 
occasion for preaching the gospel. One 
young chief, who was with me alone, ap- 
peared especially interesting. He has a 
retiring pensive look, and can easily 
kindle up with the strength of thought 
and feeling. “Oho!” said he, “how won- 
derful these things are; [ would be glad 
if you would come and live at Baliling. 
I would like to be 
your companion and talk every day with 
you very long.” “How hard,” he observ- 
ed, “it is to be a Mohammedan: that 
circumcision seems to me very shock- 
ing.” He is immediately called away to 
Baliling, and regrets his going very often. 
The great majority, however, are very 
inattentive to religion. Even when I am 
uttering a most solemn truth, they will 
turn aside and ask some trifiing question. 
Doubtless one great reason is because I 
do not speak with the spirit and with the 
power I should. How much a wearied, 
feeble, half distracted missionary needs 
in his behalf the prayers of God’s 
people! 

As we did not see the rajah yesterday 
I went alone to see him to-day, taking 
with me a few little things which might 
make a good impression. 

On my approach the bakal met me, 
who led me through the entrance and up 
the steps to the hall, if so it may be 
called. The rajah was apparently in a 
very good humor, and received me well. 
His brother sat beside him, and a chair 
was placed for me near in front. A 
number of chiefs and attendants were 
seated around. On my return I was ac- 
companied by five of the chiefs, whose 
curiosity had been excited, and who 
wished to converse with me more at 
ease, out of the presence of their rajah. 
We talked a long while. My compass, 
books, clothes, country, schools, the way 
of pardon and salvation, and many other 
things furnished useful topics. After 
they had gone, a company of women 
cleanly dressed, with flowers in their 
hair, came to see Mrs. Ennis. At their 
head was the wife of one of the high 
priests. 

At sunset we took a walk and admired 
the beauty of the country and their sys- 
tem of universal irrigation and cultiva- 
tion. In Egypt irrigation is easy, for it 
is a process of nature; but here a rough 
country, even the sides of hills, are cut 
into level steps or terraces, and the 
streams are led upon them by the hand 
of man. 
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In the evening came a present of food 
from the rajah, consisting of seven small 
dishes, tastefully arranged. It was ac- 
companied by the bakal, who prolonged 
his conversation until nine o’clock; when 
I was obliged to say that we were fa- 
tigued and begged to retire. At ten 
there was a fire. The drums or hollow 
logs were beaten, the men shouted, the 
dogs barked, and all Karang Assam was 
in alarm. I inquired what it was, but 
did not go to see. 

5. The day passed as usual with a 
morning and evening walk, and conver- 
sation nearly the whole time with chiefs 
and people who came to visit us. At 
mid-day spent half’an hour in hearing 
three musicians. 

Another of the Baliling chiefs to-day 
wished me to come and live at Baliling. 
Nery nearly all the Karang Assam 
chiefs are gone with their rajah and 
people to Lombok. 

6. Among other visitors this morning 
was a Chinaman, the only one in Karang 
Assam. He sells opium. Yesterday he 
arrived from Amut, and he soon began 
to speak of the books I had given to 
Baba Eng Sun, the christian Chinaman 
I met at that place. Said he, “He reads 
\them every night.” He also asked some 
for himself in Chinese, but I had none. 
The number of our visitors we expected, 
after the first two or three days, would 
decrease. This has not been so to-day. 
There have been more than usual, though 
mostly common people. All seemed 
pleased and friendly. 

I had one case of complete conjury; 
the bakal wished to know in a private 
way, and with a little shame on his 
countenance, whether I could tell, from 
my yor of religion or medicine, 
who set the houses on fire two evenings 
ago. 

"7 A brahmana, who is a chief of the 
highest rank, wished me to give hima 
charm, or to do something to him, so that 
no one could pierce his body with a 
spear or kris. It surprised me to hear 
this from a man who manifested so much 
good sense. This must be the blinding, 
bewildering effect of idolatry and fable. 
I told him that that could not be done; 
but I would do all in my power to per- 
suade the Balinese to be good. If they 
were good they would not stab with their 
krises. This seemed to strike him and 
others who were present very strongly. 
It was altogether a new way to obtain 
security. During our conversation I ex- 
plained the way of salvation and eternal 








bliss, originating in the great love of 
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God and procured by the merits and suf- 
ferings of Christ, his Son, in our stead. 
Some appeared really to understand it, 
which is daily no small support. But 
they are not sufficiently affected by it, 
and very soon their minds turn to other 
and worldly things. 

8. At three o’clock, P. M., made a 
visit to the rajah. Found him with but 
one attendant in the apartment, though 
there were many at hand ready to run 
and do his bidding at a moment’s warn- 
ing. 


Preparation to leave Karang Assam— 
no. 

On Mr. Enn‘s mentioning his desire to go to 
Klung Kung, which is regarded as the origin of 
all the other kingdoms on the island, the rajah or 
king, generously offered them horses and men 
to convey them on their way. Of this last in- 
terview with the rajah, Mr. Ennis says— 


He again inquired, as did one of the 
chiefs a few days since, whether by my. 
religion I could tell how the house had 
been set on fire. The chief said the ra- 
jah was very much dejected because 
five times lately fire had occurred on the 
royal premises. “I answered that I could 
not tell, and that our religion taught us 
only how we must live and how we may 
be saved hereafter. He then wished me 
very seriously to explain what my relig- 
ion was. This I did, trying to state con- 
cisely and clearly the scriptural account 
of the sinfulness of men, the Savior, par- | 
don, prayer, the Holy Spirit, a new and | 
aright heart, a good life, and eternal 
blessedness. 

These were the principal things; but 
in order to understand the whole fully, I 
said the rajah must have some one to! 
live near him and from time to time ex- | 
plain them. The interpreter again added | 
that the rajah was very much dejected | 
on account of the late fires, and that if I 
could do any thing for him by my relig- 
ion, he wished I would. I told him that) 
God could help him, and that I would | 
pray for him. He next inquired con- 
cerning our Sabbath, and whether I al- 
ways stayed in the house, as I did on | 

| 











the last. I then told him that it was a 
day of rest, devotion, and instruction; | 
and spoke of the many great assemblies | 
in our own land, the number of ministers | 


there, and how many, like myself, had || 


gone to the countries with which he was | 
acquainted, such as Batavia, Borneo,’ 
Singapore, Siam, and China. God com- 
mands that we go to make known his 
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eternal salvation. I thanked him for al] 
his kindnesses and further offers of as- 
sistance. When we parted he seemed 
very serious and much interested in 
what I had said. 

9, Sabbath. Nota single chief vis- 
ited us during the day and only a few of 
the people. This [ suppose is owing to 
what I have said of our holy day. 

10. Nothing more than ordinary, ex- 
cept a very interesting visit from two 
dawas. They are brahmanas of the 
highest grade, and also of the highest 
political influence at court. Dawa is a 
term implying sacredness, though I have 
not yet learnt its meaning among the 
Balinese. One belongs to this principal- 
ity and the other is from Baliling. The 
latter has visited us often and makes 
many intelligent inquiries. An increas- 
ing confidence is growing between us, 

11. Expected to-day to leave Karang 
Assam, but through the negligence of 
the bakal the horses were not in readi- 
ness, and. the men who were to carry 
our things, refused to take them, saying 
they were too heavy. After some con- 
| versation with the men I went to the ra- 
_jah’s, where I found his brother sitting 
on one side of the room and fifteen of the 

chiefs sitting regularly around the other 
three sides, all engaged respectfully and 
| socially in conversation. On my return 
I fell in with the bakal. He had just 
had an interview with the rajah, and 
| brought a letter signed by him, address- 
ed to the shahbandar or Chinese port- 
| master at Padang, saying that these were 
|my things, that I would come myself in 
|a day or two, and ordering him to have 
- many men in readiness as I should 
need, provided [ wished to go by land 
to Klung Kung. Seeing this I was de- 
| termined to let them take as many things 
as they could, and wait until men and 
| horses were obtained to take the remain- 
' der and ourselves. 

| 12. The day somewhat more inter- 
esting than usual on account of a visit 
from two of the high priests. Our de- 
| parture from Karang Assam and our re- 
|ception in the evening at Sadano, a 
large village where we put up on our 
| way. The inquiries.of the priests were 
| very numerous concerning ourselves, our 
country, where we had been, our errand 
| here, and various points in our religion. 
| The redemption of mankind I had a very 
good opportunity to explain, though it 
‘seemed to make but little impression on 
|their minds. When they learned that, 
like themselves, I was by profession al- 
together devoted to the duties of religion, 
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one of them laughed and shook me,,road, which is regularly made, and 
heartily by the shoulder in token of fel-| hedged on both sides, opens on the 
low feeling, and seemed determined to || straits of Lombok, and after running a 
be pleased and if possible to please. mile along the shore, again turns inland 

It was half past three in the afternoon |! through other beautifully cultivated val- 
before we could set off. The men to/|leys, until it comes upon the straits a 
carry our things, had been sent for at a|/second time at Padang. At this place 
distance, and they said they could not|| the shahbandar, master of the port, who 
take them all. The bakal tried to pro-| is a Chinaman, had made provisions to 
cure others of the place, but none would) receive us in his own house. We met 
obey. He likewise endeavored to obtain him this morning going to Karang As- 
two horses, but succeeded in getting sam. He is to return in two or three 
only one, which was so untamed that I! days, and we will wait to inquire and 
could not mount him. Notwithstanding || make arrangements for our future jour- 
his remonstrance and advice to wait a|| neyings and residence on Bali and our 
little, as he said the rajah would be dis-|; voyage to Celebes. We begin to feel 
leased if I did not, accept his assistance, || quite at home on Bali. Every day brings 

determined to wait no longer. So I| us new information concerning roads, 
hired two men and two horses and start-'| localities, and distances; and civil so- 
ing bade them farewell amid a crowd of ciety seems to go on as orderly, and as 
between one and two hundred persons. || much under the influence of law and 

At sunset we stopped at a village government, as in our own country. All 
called Sadano, and the head men were|'the way from Amut, although we have 
remarkable for doing all they could to) trusted the natives alone with our bag- 
accommodate us; and the people gener-|| gage, and every place where we have 
ally for their curiosity and respectful re- || stopped, notwithstanding our things have 

rd. Our lodgings were in a court in-||been much exposed, and out of our 
closed by a brick wall, which was the|! sight, none of them have been stolen. 


place of the assembling of people for| 


ered throne, six feet high; and through- 
out the whole were several buildings | 
consisting of a raised bamboo floor and | 
pillars supporting a roof. On two sides | 
of one a sheet and a blanket shaw] were 
hung up to protect us from the night air. | 
Such accommodations for travelers in| 
these wild climates are not considered | 
by the natives comfortable. To us they 
were far better than their little confined | 
houses. We conversed till late in the 
evening on the object of our coming, our | 
religion, and other topics; and at last we | 
begged them to leave us, as we wished | 
to rest. 

The country through which we passed | 
was hilly, every spot cultivated and| 
thickly inhabited. Sadano is a very} 
large village. It sent 700 men across to) 
Lombok to the late war. | 

13. Set off early in the morning, 
amid a large crowd of men, women, and | 
children, who were anxious to see us 
and seemed highly gratified. The vil-| 
lage is situated in a valley between two) 
mountains, and for three or four miles it | 
is one of the most beautiful I ever saw. 
The ground is too dry to allow a profita- 
ble cultivation of rice, and there are no 
streams for irrigation; so the whole is 
covered with a thick shade of cocoanut 
trees, cocoanut oi] being here an article 





= = = | Stealing is here punished with death. 
public business. On one side was a cov- || 


21. Ready to go, but word has just 
arrived, that the rajah of Klung Kung 
has set off for the interior, to attend the 
burning of the corpse of his brother. 
On such occasions a great ceremony is 
made, and as many of the wives of the 
deceased as offer themselves are burned 
alive with the corpse. In the cases of 
rajahs, as many as thirty women have 
been known to be burnt. It seems of as 
great importance for us to see the rajah 
of Kiung Kung, as to see the place it- 
self. So we resolved to put off our visit 
thither until his return, which is expect- 
ed in four or five days. 


Roads and Conveyances—Inclosures for 
| Idolatrous Purposes—Superstitions—- 
Kassomba. 


| October 6. Padang. We have just 
returned from our twelve days tour to 
Klung Kung, Gianyer, and Badung. 
During this time we “have been almost 
constantly occupied in seeing the rajahs 
chiefs, and people, and it has been quite 
impossible to keep a journal of all the in- 
teresting occurrences of every day. I 
| will therefore now endeavor to give a 
narration of the most prominent. 

We left this place September 25th. 
The shahbandar went to accompany us 
‘as far as Klung Kung. Our mode of 





of export to Java, Celebes, and other|! traveling was on horseback. The roads, 
places. At the end of the valley the’! with a little repair in some places, would 








be for carriages; but these have not 
bad ae heer a enerally all the 
transportation of the island is done by 
pack-horses. At Badang and Djimbrana 
carts drawn by oxen are much in use. 
The shahbandar and his train, as he rode 
along, presented a minature of life in the 
east. He had one man to hold the um- 
brella over his head, another to take hold 
occasionally of the bridle of his horse, a 
boy to carry his seri-bor, one of his infe- 
rior wives and another slave woman 
walking on foot, one man to carry his 
present to the rajah, and another man 
to exercise a general superintendence. 
These were all slaves. But before we 
mounted our horses, however, we walked 
to the outskirts of the village, I asked the 
shahbander what this was for. “Here,” 
said he, pointing to a brick walled in- 
closure, having a number of shrines and 


altars inside, “here is the place of God | 


most high,” using the Malay term for 
deity. No, said I, that cannot be. “Yes,” 
said he, “it is the place of the dewas, the 
gods of the Balinese. The rajah of Ka- 
rang Assam has built it, and no one 
dares to ride by it on horseback. It is 
against the law of the land. He him- 
self descends when he passes it. So do 
all Europeans descend at this and simi- 
lar places, as they travel over the 
island.” I remonstrated, of course, against 
all this; but as the distance was only a 
step, and we had not yet mounted, we 
consented, for this time, to go by it on 
foot. Near Kassomba,a large town or 
village about five miles from Padang, 
was another similar inclosure. . This be- 


longed to the rajah of Klung Kung, 
and was guarded by a few soldiers. | 


The shahbandar dismounted as he came 
near, but knowing my sentiments, beck- 
oned me to ride on. 
proached us with their spears, in great 
earnestness, but the Chinaman called 
them and explained who we were, and 
in the mean time we passed by. The 
penalty of losing our horses he under- 
took to settle with the rajah, who after- 
wards remitted it. The same thing hap- 
pened to us a few days after, on the road 
from Klung Kung to Gianyer, when 
we had no one like the Chinaman to in- 
tercede in our behalf. Three men seized 


the bridle of my horse at the same time, | 


but I determined not to dismount to the 


honor of an idol, except by absolute 


compulsion. By yielding we would have 
set a very troublesome precedent for all 
missionaries in future, and by holding on 
and gaining the pvint we might make 
similar occurrences hereafter more easy. 


I told them it was against our religion, | 
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and against our customs; that we would 
dismount before the dwellings of the ra- 
jahs, but not before the temples of the 
dewas; and that the rajah of Klun 
Kung, the most venerable rajah of Bali, 
had not enforced the penalty. So that 
after a little trouble, partly by talking 
and partly by giving my horse a smart 
cut or two with the whip, I made my 
way through them. Mrs. Ennis, who 
\followed closely, they did not offer to 
‘molest. At Gianyer I afterwards told a 
chief how I had been disturbed and ex- 
|| plained to him that it was against our 
|| religion, to dismount before an idol; and 
|| after considering the subject he gave di- 
|| rections that we should be permitted to 
\| pass on horseback, on our way to Ba- 
|'dung. Their dewas, or gods, they hold 
'!in some little honor; but I do not think 
they are so constantly or strictly attach- 
ed to them, as idolaters are said to be to 
|| their gods in many countries. 
| I wastaken with a fever at Padang, 
‘and the Balinese said it was because [ 
| had gone very irreverently and looked 
/about the dewas temples. A Chinaman 
/at the same time was attacked with se- 
vere pain, and our Javanese boy, who is 
,a Mohammedan, declared very seriously, 
it was because he had eaten the fat of 
pork. This same boy was taken ill at 
Gianyer, and he told a piteous story, that 
he had gone and bathed in a sacred 
place, and that a dewa had come and 
beat him on the head, and told him it 
was not right for a son of Java to bathe 
in such a place. His sickness was also 
ascribed to the dewa by a native doctor. 
But the most singular thing respecting 
their superstitions that we heard, was, 
that on our way to Klung Kung, the 
ignorant country people, who had never 
seen a white man before, thought that 
we ourselves were both dewas, just de- 
scended from heaven. Of this we were 
told on our return to Padang. We saw 
them often looking with all the wonder 
possible, but did not suppose they were 
indulging such strange conjectures. On 
our arrival at Kassomba, crowds of peo- 
ple came out to see us. The Chinaman 
conducted us to his friend’s, the princi- 
pal gasti, or chief of the place, who re- 
ceived us with every token of regard. 
Many visitors as usual came to see us, 
Our conversation was on various topics, 
including the object of our coming, and 
the eternel salvation of mankind. At 
three o’clock we took our departure 
again, amid crowds of people who were 
| anxious to have a view of us. 
‘| At Kassomba we left the coast, and 
on our way through the interior we were 
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surprized and highly gratified to see the 
beautiful and far extended fields of n 
corn. We had seen fine curn fields in 
America, but none in extent and beauty 
equal to these. They were planted in 
the sewas or level terraces, which one 
half of the year produce rice, and being 
heated by the tropical sun, and watered 
daily by the irrigating canals, their rank 
verdure may be easily conceived. 

Kossomba itself is a large place, con- 
taining some few thousand inhabitants. 
On our way we passed other villages, 
and in two hours arrived at Klung Kung 
where we were again received by one of 
the principal chiefs, whose acquaintance 
we had also made at Padang. On the 
morrow, he said would be a favorable 
time to see the rajah. 


jah and Queen of Klung Kung— 
" Visit to Badung. 


Our lodgings were in one of the 
houses in his own inclosures, and the 
ple as usual flocked in to see us. 
his constant exhibition of ourselves and 





constant coaversation from morning till | 


night with chiefs and people are very 
fatiguing. We endure it as much as 
we can, and yet fear that we sometimes 

ive offence by asking a little retirement. 

he chief informed the rajah of our 
coming, and at eight o’clock next morn- 
ing we went to his residence to have an 
interview. The large brick walled in- 
closure, the high gateways ornamented 
by numerous stone images, and the tops 
of many buildings rising above the wall, 
jadicated a better state of improvement 
than we had seen at Karang Assam. 
We stopped at the outer gate-way, and 
the chief entered to make known our ar- 
rival. After remaining there some fif- 
teen minutes, he returned and conducted 
us through two other inclosures, each one 
having buildings regularly situated in 
the peculiar Bali style. 

The heat of the day was increasing, 
and we were growing quite tired of wait- 
ing, when we were invited in, through 
two or three more inclosures. Two 
chairs were placed for us. All others 
sat on the floor, or on the ground. The 
royal personages were on a platform, a 
little higher than the rest. The rajah 
was the finest looking Balinese we had 
yet seen. He could not speak Malay, 
and our usual conversation was carried 
on, partly through our Chinese compan- 
ion, and partly through one or two Bugis 
men. I told our simple story, and sev- 
eral questions were asked. When I said 
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that some of my brethren or myself would 
come to live on Bali, no objections were 
raised. Our interview lasted more than 
an hour, when we begged to retire. 

After our return to the chiefs, many 
people came to see us, among whom was 
the high priest of Klung Kung. The 
rajah sent two Bugis men, who acted as 
interpreters, to inquire whether I had any 
thing which { might give him to wear on 
his person, that had the power of ward- 
ing off all dangers. I told him to say to 
the rajah that I had none; that I had 
often heard of such things, but that none 
of them had ever done any good. So 
my religion taught me, and so all wise 
men that [ ever saw had found. “Ah,” 
said the —— men, “too long a talk! 
would it not be better to say simply that 
you have none?” Just as you please, I 
answered; inake it as short or as long as 
you think best. When they had gone 
the Chinaman laughed heartily, and said 
my talk was much too long, for the Bu- 
gis people, men, women, and children 
wear amulets. The high priest exerted 
himself to please us, and I yielded to his 
importunities to visit him at his house. 

Klung Kung, as is well known, is a 
sort of metropolis on Bali. Although the 
territories of the rajah are smaller, per- 
haps, than those of any other Balinese 
rajah, still they acknowledge him to be 
higher in rank than them all. The place 
is cooler than any we found on Bali, and 
its central position marks it out for 
a favorable missionary establishment. 
“Here,” said the Chinaman, “if you come 
to Bali, you should live. If this rajah 
follows your religion, all the others soon 
will.” Still prejudices are probabl 
stronger here than at any other capital, 
and a change of religion before the 
others are prepared, might destroy his 
influence. This Chinaman has resided 
nearly thirty years on Bali, is acquainted 
personally with all the rajahs, and has 
no little influence. He is also wealthy 
and sagacious, and his recommendation 
should not be altogether overlooked. 
The next day we went from Klung Kung 
to Gianyer. 

On our arrival we were as usual kind- 
ly received, and the next day we waited 
on the rajah. Much attention was ex- 
cited in receiving us. Here there were 
no long delays as at Klung Kung; no 
such stately court, nor a family of so fine 
an appearance, They received us with 
all apparent good will, but the actors 
around us seemed like those of gaiety 
and enjoyment. The rajah said some 
witty things, which threw them all in a 
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laugh; and after stating the object of our 
coming, and answering many questions 
concerning ourselves, our religion, and 
our country we were permitted to re- 
tire. 


At the urgent request of the queen, Mrs. En- 
nis, accompanied by her husband, visited her 
in her own apartments. On the way the archi- 
4ecture, sculpture, painting, and other works of 
art and taste indicated a comparatively high 
state of cultivation. 


“The Balinese,” said the English gov- 
ernor of Java, “are at present a rising 
people:” and every place where we have 
gone shows some desires and some exer- 
tions, too, after a better state of things. 
At Klung Kung and Gianyer much of 
their building consisted of regular cut 
sand-stone, which is quarried and 
wrought with the hammer and chisel, the 
same as in America. On the walls of 
the apartments of the queen of Gianyer 
are the best native paintings we saw, | 
and one side of thé principal room was | 
nearly covered with looking-glasses. 

Our interview was gratifying on both 
sides. The rajah and chiefs were pleas- 
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him, who might inform him of new 
things and put him in the way of real 
improvements suited to his peculiar cir- 
cumstances. But the hand of God alone 
is able to raise him above what he is, 
and to God alone, I am more and more 
impressed, should a missionary look for 
help in his holy work. We saw, howevy- 
er, but little of this man. The next day 
his elder brother gave us the most en- 
couraging reception we had yet found on 
Bali. And at his palace, if so it may be 
called, we saw more of Balinese civiliza- 
tion and improvement, than we had seen 
before. His residence consisted of an 
almost endless number of inclosures, 
which were walls substantially and neat- 
ly built of brick, about twenty or thirty 
feet high. But we saw here not so much 
stone work and stone images as at 
Klung Kung and Gianyer, there being 
no stone quarries in Badung. As a com- 
pensation, the walls and pillars were 
profusely inlaid with China plates, cups, 
and dishes. Of these we must have seen 
'as many as five thousand. They were 
set on edge, and their ornamented sides 
were placed outwardly. * Many of them 
| were very fine and gilded. An apart- 
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Our rag at = ne was ——_ eral little ee were constantly 
two or three hours. Our stay in the |! pouring into it. e whole was an or- 
ge was four days, during = time | loomed worthy of a queen, if any can be, 
@ queen came to see us, a large num- || It cooled the place, gave beauty and ele- 
ber of chiefs, and daily crowds of more || vation to ha aeeaa on the me gentle 
one ow — ata “ey a = | —_ . — was of — agreeable. 
eparture the rajah gave us a letter of | e had seen the same at Gianyer. Our 
introduction to two of the rajahs at Ba- || first talk was very long, aun three 
dung, whither’we went. Badung has || hours. 
three rajahs who are brothers. Atthe | The rajah listened with very deep in- 
death of their father his authority devolv- || terest to the wonders of the gospel. His 
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great harmony, and they all alike main- || ning he was amused to look through my 
tain the pomp of a peculiar state of Bali || pocket spy-glass at the clear full moon. 
kings. All three speak Malay well. On| After eight o’clock the moon was eclips- 


our arrival we stopped first at the dwel- | ed, so that its light was only like that of 





ling of the one who principally manages | 
the affairs of government. He gave usa! 
house, treated us well, and asked many | 
intelligent questions. It seemed to me | 
wery plain that he would be pleased to | 
baye an honest Eyropean residing with | 


a large planet. As it began, our con- 
ference being then over, the rajah sent 
to know whether that was my work! 
After the foregoing journal it might 
be expected that I should speak on sev- 
era] general topics, in order to show fur- 
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ther what is the character and condition 
of the people. But as yet my knowledge 
of such things is partial, and my time 
does not permit me to enter into them. 
I will therefore close with a few remarks 
respecting the importance of the island 
jn a missionary point of view. 

1. The importance of the island is 
increased, by its dense and large popula- 
tion, all speaking the same language. 
Mr. Medhurst estimated the population 

‘ at about 700,000. Sir Stamford Raffles, 
having learned how many males had 
their teeth filed, made his calculation at 
more than 800,000. Dutch and English 
gentlemen in this part of the world gen- 
erally say near a million. I received 
while on the island new data from the 
Chinese shahbandar at Padang. He 
stated the number of forces which each 
rajah could bring into the field; and they 
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much as yet. National pride and a spirit 
of independence are evident. The peo- 
ple fled from Java rather than be op- 
pressed, which they love to remember. 
They have maintained their independ- 
ence while other islands have sunk un- 
der European control, and they have 
conquered and hold in subjection their 
Mohammedan neighbor, Lombok. 

5. The importance of the island is 
also affected by the superior ener, y and 
industry of its inhabitants. In thie re- 
spect they cannot be compared with 
Europeans; yet among their fellows, they 
obtain some little distinction. 

6. The importance of the island is 
also affected by its foreign intercourse. 
| Of this I cannot give statistics, nor full 
information. At Amut we found a dozen 
| prows, come to trade, of about fifteen or 
|twenty tons each. At Baliling there are 





in all amounted to 145,000 fighting men. || twenty prows in the roads, beside eight 
Counting these at one fifth of the whole, || or ten belonging to the place which are 
would give a total of 725,000. The uni- || temporarily laid up in the river. At Pa- 
versal cultivation which the island is un- || dang, Badung, and other places, except 


der, and the density of the population as 
it falls under the eye, gives further 
weight to these numbers. It is a strik- 
ing fact that, with the exception of Java 
and Sumatra, no island in the Archipel- 
ago is known to have so large a popula- 
tion speaking the same Janguage. More- 
over, Bali and Nusa or Banditto island, 
the latter containing 8,000 Balinese in- 
habitants, and Lombok containing 8,000 
more, and under Balinese rulers, may be 
considered as constituting one field. 

2. The importance of the island is 
also increased by its superior civilization. 
Besides the christianized parts of the 
Moluccas, we may reckon Java, Suma- 
tra, Madura, Bali, and the Bugis and 
Macassars, as the most improved por- 
tions of the Archipelago. Among these, 
Bali holds a high rank. The number of 
its inhabitants shows that they are under 
the influence of law and government, 


and not wasted away by destructive || 


wars so prejudicial to missionary work. 

3. The importance of the island is 
also affected by the salubrity of its cli- 
mate, of which it seems from its nature 
and the looks of its inhabitants to enjoy 
more than an ordinary share. The land 
is high and destitute of marshes and de- 
caying forests. 

4. Old prejudices and the apparent 
disposition of the people to receive the 
gospel must also be taken into account; 
and in this respect I think the Battas on 
Sumatra and their neighbors the Nias 
are more inviting to the missionary than 
the people here. On this subject, of 
eourse, from its nature, I cannot say 





perhaps at Djimbrana, are not so many. 
| To facilitate missionary intercourse, Bu- 
gis prows belonging to Baliling may be 


, hired to go to any part of the Archipel- 


‘ago. The hire of one to go direct to the 
| Bugis country would not have cost us as 
|much, as going in the erick to Mac- 
| Cassar. 


| 


| HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL NOTICES 
OF LOMBOK, BY MR. ENNIS. 


| As seen on the map, page 322, the island of 
Lombok lies directly east of Bali, separated by 
| a narrow channel, called the straits of Lombok. 
| Its political relations to Bali are very intimate, 
| as noticed in the foregoing article; and so far 
| as the brief visit of Mr. Ennis would permit him 
‘to make observations and inquiries, it would 
, seem that the characters and habits of the peo- 
| ple on the two islands are very similar. 
Population, Religion, La — 
|The island is called Lombok by Euro- 
peans, from a small village on the north- 
ern coast. By the Bali chiefs, in their 
| correspondence, it is called Sali Paran. 
| But by the natives themselves, and by all 
others here, in their daily conversation; 
it is called Sasak; and the people are 
called the men of Sasak. About eighty 
years ago it was conquered by the Bali- 
nese, who have since held it in posses- 
sion. Hence the population is divided 
into two classes—the Balinese and the 
Sasaks. The former number about 8,000, 
and are the rulers; while the latter num- 
ber about 170,000, and each man pays 








two dollars a year to the Balinese ra- 
jahs. The Balinese are Boodhists and 
speak the language of Bali. The Sa- 
saks are Mohammedans, and have a lan- 
age of their own. Both languages, 
owever, are often spoken by both peo- 
le; and on the coasts, and by the chiefs, 
alay is somewhat used. 

Divisions—Chief Towns.—The length 
of the island from north to south is about 
sixty miles, and its breadth is about 
thirty-five or forty. It is divided into 
two principalities. Mataram and Karang 
Assam, each one having its own rajah, 
who is surrounded by his own chiefs. 
Ampenan and Tandjang Karang are vil- 
lages about seven miles from each other, 
on a large cove in the straits of Lombok. 
Mataram is a large place, the capital of 
the principality of that name. It is situ- 
ated three miles in the interior from 
Ampanan. Karang Assam, another large 
place, is the capital of the other princi- 
pality, and situated about five miles still 
farther in the interior. Bali, Saboagi, | 
and Piju are trading ports on the east 
side of the island. 
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Face of the Country and Productions.-- 
The face of the country is remarkable. 
A fertile, level, and well watered plain 
stretched from east to west across the | 
island. It is about twelve miles wide | 
and contains the great mass of the popu- 
lation closely connected together. To 
the north and south of this it is moun- 
tainous and very thinly inhabited. The 
valleys in the mountainous parts, are 
said to produce the best cotton in the 
Archipelago. It is manufactared into | 
cloth and made a small article of export, | 
with the native traders. As we rode to! 
Mataram, well cultivated rice fields ex- 
tended several miles in every direction. 
On our left was a village shaded by a 
triple row of trees characteristic of the 
climate. Below were the bananas rising 
twelve feet high. Above these, to the 
height of thirty feet, rose the bamboo; 
and higher above all were the tops of the 
long leafed graceful cocoa. Before ts | 
on the road were the avenues of Mata- 
ram, consisting of long double rows of 
large old waringan trees. These were 
larger than the largest American elm, 
mm presented a majestic solemn view, 
such as we had not expected to see on 
Lombok. A dense population seen in 
the fields and by the roads all “without 
God and without hope,” in such a place, 
was enough to awaken the heart of a 
stone. How deep has been the dream 
which has kept all these things out of 
the thoughts of the church so many 


yours ! 
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The production of the island is mostly 
rice, of which 12,000 tons, are annually 
exported. As the island is not over- 
stocked with inhabitants, the people need 
not be destitute of the necessaries of 
life. We neither saw nor heard of starv- 
ing want, and believe it very seldom, if 
ever occurs. 

Foreign Intercourse—-The principal 
intercourse of the inhabitants of Lombok 
with European settlements, or with any 
foreign places, is with Surabaya on Java, 
and with Macassar on Celebes. Occa- 
sionally a prow goes to or comes from 
Singapore, Koupang, and other Dutch 
settlements. A few large ships, perhaps 
five or six, stop annually on their way 
from Sidney on New Holland to Canton. 
The Bugis traders occasionally come and 
go to almost every part of the Archipel- 
ago, and by very small boats there is 
daily communication with Bali, and per- 
haps also with Sumbawa. More than a 
hundred Bugis traders and adventurers 
reside at Ampenan, and about a dozen 
Chinese. 

Progress in Arts and Agriculture — 
In cultivating their fields we saw them 
use an instrument resembling our har- 
row, and a plough resembling the old 
fashioned wooden plough in America, 
This was drawn by oxen. Their fields 
for raising rice are made into level ter- 
races, and may be overflowed at pleasure 
by streams which are ingeniously led in 
narrow canals over the whole plain. 

In the useful arts it is gratifying to 
hear that they have made a beginning. 
They work in iron, make common pot- 
tery, and manufacture cotton and silk 
cloth of an inferior quality, the silk com- 
ing from China. Their best workman- 
ship are muskets and krisses. The lat- 
ter is a sort of dagger and worn by all 
the men. Some of them are as fine as 
the best European work. 

Their houses are smaller and stand in 
clusters or villages. Those of the rajah 
and a few of the higher chiets are built 
of good burnt brick, and the roofs are 
tiled. Those of the common people are 
made of unburnt brick, and the roofs are 
thatched. 

Of carriages and wagons the Lombok 
people have not yet felt the need. As 
the plain across the island, is only forty 
miles in length, they can travel this dis- 
tance, in one or two days on foot or on 
horseback, and for transporting their 
rice, the backs of their hardy horses an- 
swer very well. Their horses are small 
and strong, and every day we saw thirty 
or forty pass through Mataram, each one 
carrying four bags of rice weighing to- 
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gether nearly four hundred weight. 
Around their necks they have two straps 
of bells, like sleigh-bells in America. 
As we stood and saw them daily pass in 
long lines, each horse with his driver by 
his side, I need not say that the sight 
was gratifying. It afforded substantial 
evidence of a certain degree of industry 
ina region of the earth where indolence 
is one of the reigning sins. 

On the shore and around the village 


sauntering about. 

Intercourse with the People.—After 
stopping half an ‘hour, horses were pro- 
vided, and all, except the captain of the 
ship, accompanied us to Mataram, where 
the uncle of the rajah received us during 
our stay in his own house. His house, 
like the houses of the chiefs on Bali, is 
composed of a number of inclosures, and 
each inclosure contains three or four 
buildings. In the central one was his 
own domicil, and around this were seven 
others, each one being appropriated to 
one of his seven wives. As he took me 
around to show his inclosures and build- 
ings, I inquired if each of his wives had 
a separate house? “Yes,” he replied 
laughing; “if they are all put together 
they fight.” As we entered the princi- 
pal inclosure, all these females, with a 
number of their friends and relatives, 
flocked around Mrs. Ennis, overjoyed to 
see a white female. She could with 
difficulty get a short respite from their 
presence, all the time we were there. 
Generally every day they bathed, dressed 
themselves clean, ornamented their heads 
with flowers, and sat down for a short 
time to weave. Weaving here is an im- 

rtant female accomplishment. Said 
the chief, “If any man enters here with- 
out my permission, it is death.” Do you 
kill men so lightly on Sasak ? I inquired. 
“Yes,” said he, “if a man steals it is 
death; if he commits adultery, it is 
death; if he enters the market, it is 
death.” It is a remarkable peculiarity 
on Bali and Lombok, that the women do 
all the buying and selling, even all the 
large trading to the amount of several 
thousands of dollars. This gives them | 
somewhat of a masculine character, and | 
probably contributes to give to the whole | 
race of people a portion of that boldness 
and energy for which they are a little 
distinguished. 

The first evening I conversed some 
time with the chief, on the subject of 
religion. As I told him of the gracious 
dispensations of God toward mankind, 
he assented to it and said that what I 
told him was very much like the stories 








of the Bali people. “These,” said he, 
pointing to various pictures on the wall, 
illustrating their mythology, “are the 
tales of many gods and goddesses. Our 
priests tell many things, but I do not 
think much of them. My doctrine is 
short, and that of the Sasak people is 
still shorter, God is one, they say, and 
that is all.” His belief is a kind of fa- 
talism. The gods,” he says, “have given 
us life, and we can do nothing but what 
they direct; therefore I do not trouble 
myself about such things.” The only 
way in which I could bring him to any 
thing like conviction of the truth of the 
gospel was to say that we are sinners; 
that all mankind are sinners against God; 
which he admitted; and then to speak of 
the innocent Savior, who became man to 
suffer for our sins. Here is pardon, here 
is eternal life. The same manner of 
presenting the subject 1 always find to 
be the most convincing, which shows 
that there is nothing like preaching 
Jesus Christ crucified for our sins. 

The next day the chief was obliged to 
be absent on business, and his son, a boy 
of sixteen years, did the honors of his 
house. Many women, the principal ones 
in the place, came to see Mrs. Ennis, 
and I conversed with about a dozen men 
who were the relatives or retainers of the 
chief. 

The third day, early in the morning, I 
walked out to see the place. It is large 
and presents a very convenient mission- 
ary field. At noon we went tothe dwel- 
ling of the rajah, whose mother and brother 
had expressed a desire to see us. It was 
composed of a brick wall twelve or four- 
teen feet high, and within were many 
other inclosures and many small *build- 
ings. After passing two or three of 
these inclosures, we came to the one in 
which the deceased rajah lies in state. 
He was killed in the Jate war and now 
he is embalmed and will be kept a few 
months when the corpse will be burnt 
with a number of his wives. None of 
the wives who are of royal family ever 
offer themselves tu be burnt on such oc- 
casions: it is only the lower women who 
come forward. As we entered, we all 
stopped short. I asked the chief why he 
stopped. He replied, {That the dead 
rajah must be informed of our coming 
Those females are going to teil him. 
Every day they nel for him a sump- 
tuous table, the same as when he was 
alive.” After standing still about five 
minutes, we were conducted to seats, 
and soon the mother of the present rajahs, 
one of his brothers, several of the royal 
family, and a long retinue entered 
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through an opposite door. The chief 
and fifty or sixty others around us, imme- 
diately sat down on the ground. We 
were also exhorted by many voices to 
humble ourselves, but we arose and 
stood stil] until they had approached, and 
sat down when they sat. The conversa- 
tion was mostly concerning ourselves 
and our religion. They manifested much 
good will, and caused to be placed be- 
ore us some refreshments, which amount- 
ed in truth to a substantial meal. We 
tasted a little, and after a conference of 
more than an hour, which served to in- 
troduce ourselves and the object of our 
coming, we retired. On our return to 
the chiefs we found a note informing us 
that at nine o’clock in the evening the 
vessel, the one in which we came from 
Surabaya, would leave for Bali. So we 
determined to go with her, which made 
our stay on Lombok very short. 








Ceylon. 


REPORT OF THE MISSION SEMINARY AT 
BATTICOTTA. 


Tue report which follows is dated in October 
of last year, and has special reference to the 
management of the seminary and the results of 
the labors bestowed upon it during the preced- 
ing six months. After giving some extracts 
from this, there will be added extracts from a 
subsequent report of the missionaries made at 
the close of the last year, relating more particu- 
larly to the general objects of the seminary, and 
the principles on which it is conducted. 

The missionaries mention that David Riggs, 
Philip C. Hay, Horace Bushnell, Samuel 
Spring, and Correlius Vanderveer, from among 
those who were dismissed from the seminary in 
January, 1838, for want of funds adequate to 
their support, had been re-admitted. They 
then proceed to notice— 


Admissions to the Church—Death of 
Phillips—Dismissions and Changes. 


On Sabbath, May 28th, the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper was administered, 
and the following persons were baptized 
and received to the church, viz. Seth 
Porter, and Edward M. Miller, of the 
first class; Benjamin F. Stanton, of the 
second class; John Flood Edmonds, Wil- 
liam Sumner, and Cyrus Stone, of the 
third class; Aaron Condit, David L. 
Dodge, Henry Hart, Harvey Hosmer, 
William J. Ladd, and Stephen Williams, 
of the fourth class. Two other boys be- 
longing to the preparatory class in the 





Sepr, 


seminary, were admitted to the church, 
They were from Trangubar, and were 
baptized in infancy. They have received 
English names, and one of them has 
since gone into the printing-office. Si- 
mon, late a monitor in the native free 
school at the station, was admitted into 
the church. He is now in the book- 
bindery at Manepy. There has been 
less evidence of active piety the last six 
months than was desirable; but there has 
been an apparent growth of religious 
principle and strengthening of character, 
Since about the middle of August, there 
has been a class of from twenty to thirty 
professed inquirers, and we hope a few 
instances of cunversion. 

Alonzo Phillips, one of the native 
teachers in the seminary, died on the 
14th of September at his father’s house, 
He had been unwell for some months, 
but had continued his labors here til} 
within about three weeks of his death, 
| He was a member of the church, and we 
\trust a good man. He expressed regret 
| in his last sickness that he had not per- 
‘formed more faithfully his christian du- 
‘ties. Not long before his death he de- 
|clared that he placed his confidence en- 
|| tirely in Christ, and exhorted others to 
‘continue stedfast in the faith. He was 
“highly esteemed, not only as a teacher, 
‘but as a young man of a very amiable 
disposition. 





Respecting the management of the classes 
the missionaries remark— 


No class go out this year, as we deem 
it expedient to retain the present first 
class another year, particularly as the 
|young men composing it are desirous 
\of remaining. They will thus make 
higher attainments in learning, and con- 
sequently be worth, it is hoped, propor- 
tionally more in the community; particu- 
larly those of them who may become 
christian teachers. If there is danger on 
this point, it is that we shall place the 
standard of qualification for native 
preachers too low. Every advance we 
|| are able to make towards a high standard 

is to be regarded as actual progress in 
the missionary work. 

Minot S. Fairfield and Harvey Hos- 
mer, of the fourth class; Benjamin H. 

Rice and W. J. Hamilton, of the third 
| class; and Elnathan W. Seeley and 
Thomas Golding, of the first class, have 
been, for various irregularities, dismissed 
from the seminary. e regret to have 
occasion to report so large a number of 
dismissions; but the propriety of the step 
is evinced by its salutary influence on 
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the institution. The cases most to be 
regretted are those of Seeley and Gold- 
ing. They are members of the church, 
and were among those who were consid- 
ered to be the most promising for future 
usefulness. They were taken away by 
the improper interference of their pa- 
rents, that they might have the advan- 
tages of their services. It was thought 
necessary to put them under the censure 
of dishonorable dismission, by which 
their prospects for.employment and a fa- 
yorable standing in the community are 
considerably affected; and consequently 
others are deterred, in no small degree, 
from following their example. Some- 
times boys who have been dismissed 
show such signs of penitence and amend- 
ment, that they are taken back aad do 
well. 

J. Gregorie and Elisha Roekwood 
have been received into the seminary as 
teachers; one to supply the deficiency 
caused by the death of Phillips, and the 
other to assist in important branches, 
particularly in mathematics and philoso- 
phy, and to meet the demands of a new 
class. 


Admission of a new Class—Giving 
Names. 


Oct. 17. The examination of candi- 
dates for the seminary was for conven- 
jence deferred to the close of the vaca- 
tion. To-day about one hundred and 
thirty boys presented themselves as can- 
didates, eighty of whom were examined, 





and a new class selected. A good pro- 
portion of these were from Tillipally and | 
Batticotta. This is the more noticeable, | 
as it is but a few years, since students 
could not be procured at this station. In 
view of the change, a teacher just re- 
marked that the Batticottians were civi- 
lized, compared with what they were two 
years ago. Many of the candidates who 
were considered qualified were under 
the necessity of going away because 
there was no room for them. A good 
degree of interest was manifested on the 
occasion, both by parents and children; 
but less of importunity than there was 
two years ago, as the people now under- 
stand better that certain qualifications 
avail more for their children than the en- 
treaties of parents and friends. When 
boys enter the seminary there is some 
uncertainty whether hap will prove 
themselves worthy or choose to remain. 
We therefore allow the first term for a 
sort of trial; after which we give them 





names according to the wishes of bene- 
factors. We have now on our list 


fifty-two names that have never been 
given. 

Here it may be appropriate to remark 
that the subject of giving names, if we 
may judge from letters occasionally re- 
ceived, is not well understood by those 
who contribute tothe support of children 
in the seminary. We make the follow- 
ing statements for their information. 

1. Names are not given to boys in 
any of our schools, except the seminary. 
Names, therefore, sent to an individual 
missionary with a request that they may 
be given to boys under his immediate in- 
struction, cannot be so appropriated, as 
such missionary’s engagements do not 
allow of his teaching the boys, or, if he 
has a school for boys, it is not one in 
which it is thought proper to give 
names. 

2. No names, except a very few given 
by benefactors in this country, are ap- 
propriated unless they have been pre- 
viously acknowledged in the list of do- 
nations in the Missionary Herald, or au- 
thorized by the Treasurer of the Board. 
Friends, authen who wish to have 
‘names given to boys here must send 
| their request through the Treasurer of the 
| Board, and have the appropriation au- 
\thorized in that manner. It is of no 
|avail to write directly to us. In all such 
cases we are under the necessity of ap- 
pealing to the Herald, or the correspond- 
ence of the Treasurer. 

3. The number of names that can be 

given must necessarily be limited. If we 
-have more than can be given at one 
‘time, they are placed at the head of a 
/new list to be given at another time. 
|Usually they can be appropriated but 
‘once a year. Hitherto, names forwarded 
‘could all have been appropriated, had 
| the corresponding amount of money been 
‘remitted. 
4. In order that beneficiaries be se- 
lected and retained in the institution, we 
must receive the money for their sup- 
port. This remark will apply to the 
youth who were dismissed from the sem- 
inary. We had not the means of meet- 
‘ing the expense of their education. 
This too will account for our not having 
taken more boys the last two or three 
years. 

5. When boys are dismissed as 
unworthy, their names are given to 
others. 

6. Whenever beneficiaries are re- 
ceived or finally dismissed, we send 
their names to the Treasurer. 

7. If benefactors wish for information 
Which they cannot get from the officers 
‘of the Board, as to whether a name has 




















been appropriated, etc., let them write to 
one of the teachers of the seminary, 
provided their donations have yy 
appeared in the Missionary Heral 

Many patrons, and especially associa- 
tions in Sabbath schools are anxious to 
receive early intelligence of the good 
they were doing to some heathen chil- 
dren by their benefactions; and while we 
would commend their zeal and activity, 
we may be allowed to say to them that 
they must generally wait some time. It 
is often two or three years before their 
wishes can be carried into effect. It 
takes about a year for us to get informa- 
tion of their looker made donations to 
support children, and then considerable 
time often must elapse before the dona- 
tions can be applied. And then the boy 
should be on trial some months before 
any report of him can be given, and be- 
fore he can receive a name. “The hus- 
bandman has long patience.” 


In the introduction of their report of the sem- 
inary made at the close of the last year, the 
teachers insert the following remarks on the— 


Importance of connecting Religious with 
Intellectual Instruction. 


Lord Abbinger, in a charge to the 
grand jury, at the Leicester assizes, 
made the following remarks; “The doc- 
trine which was lately promulgated was, 
give the poor education, and you destroy 
crime. This had not turned out to be 
the case with the calendar before the 
court; for he found that the most of the 
desperate robberies and burglaries were 
committed by persons who could read 
and write well. Now, although he would 
never discourage educating the lower 
class of society, he would still affirm that 
education, if not founded on religious 
and moral principle, instead of becoming 
a blessing to the poor, would in the en 
turn out acurse. To give a sound edu- 
cation to the poor, moral and religious 
instruction must accompany it. The re- 
ceiver must be well made to know, not 
only the moral duties he has to perform, 
but also the religious ones. Education, 
without religious instruction, would not 
control the strong passions of the human 
race; and he had not only again to re- 
peat that the various calendars through- 
out the circuit had plainly convinced 
him that it would be far better to leave 
the poorer classes of the community in 
ignorance than to give them an educa- 
tion which had not for its ground work 
our revealed and blessed religion.” 
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The founders and conductors of the 
American mission seminary at J 

are happy to be able to quote so high 
j authority in support of their own senti- 
ments. But they believe farther that 
there is little ground to hope for the 
civil and religious regeneration of India 
till the country is brought under the in- 
fluence of christian education. With 
such sentiments the missionaries of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in Jaffna, soon after 
their arrival in 1816, established a few 
schools in the villages for the benefit of 
native children, in which the truths of 
our holy religion were freely taught, and 
religious services conducted at that 
time. 

When the mission was commenced, 
the desire of the natives for education 
was small, and their prejudices against 
missionary operations so great, that it 
was not easy to induce them to send 
their chi'dren even to the common free 
schools, much less to commit them to the 
immediate care and instruction of the 
missionaries. At the same time, it was 
evident that with only those rudiments 
of Tamul learning which could be taught 
|in such schools, and the slight knowledge 
|of Christianity which could be communi- 
icated in them, by means of Scripture 
lessons and occesional religious instruc- 
ition of christian superintendents and 
visitors, while the regular teachers re- 
/mained heathen, and the children were 
constantly with their heathen friends, the 
progress of moral renovation would at 
| best be very slow. It seemed necessary 
|to attempt, in addition to the native free 
| schools, a more thorough system of edu- 
‘cation, however difficult it might be 
\of accomplishment. Family boarding 
‘schools offered such a system. Taki 
‘native children from their parents an 
friends, and keeping them under con- 
stant christian instruction, both in Ta- 
mul and English, for such a length of 
time as on trial might be found expe- 
dient, would be removing them from a 
heathen into a christian atmosphere. 
Their prejudices would probably be 
overcome, as well as their ignorance en- 
lightened, and their situation be favora- 
ble to the full influence of truth, upon 
their minds and hearts. 


Difficulties to be surmounted— Origin and 
Progress of the Seminary. 





But when the proposition was made 
to natives, to give up some of their chil- 
dren to the direction of the mission, 
they formed the wildest conjecture as to 
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its design. Some thought that the chil- 
dren were to be enslaved; others that the 
boys were to be sent into the interior of 
the island, or to some foreign country, as 
soldiers. None could understand why 
men of other nations should come to 
them, and from mere benevolence offer 
to feed, clothe, and educate their chil- 
dren. At length, however, to the aston- 
ishment of many, six small boys, whose 
parents had become personally acquaint- 
ed with some of the missionaries, were 
intrusted to their care. 

After these six boys entered the school, 
a considerable time elapsed before any 





others could be induced to join it. By 
degrees, however, boarding establish- | 
ments for children of both sexes, were | 
formed, first at Tillipally and Batticotta, | 
and a few years later at Oodooville, Pan- | 
diteripo, and Manepy. In some instances | 
it became necessary to yield a little to 
the prejudices of the natives. At Batti- | 
cotta, as the boys were unwilling to eat 
on the mission premises, a cook-house | 
was built for them on an adjoining piece | 
of land which belonged to a heathen. | 
There they took their food for more than | 
ayear. The establishment was then re- 
moved within the mission inclosure. On| 
this removal several of the boys left 
the school, but most of them returned. | 
There was, however, another disficulty. | 
Though there were three or four wells’ 
in the inclosure, they had all been used 
more or less by those connected with 
the mission family. The water was not, 
of course, sufficiently pure for a good 
caste Tamulian. On this subject the 
boys held a council, and decided that if 
all the water should be drawn out of one 
of the wells, and the well cleaned, it 
would then be fit for their use. But on 
attempting this, as it was the rainy sea- 
son and the water high, they could not 
succeed. After laboring a whole day 
without gaining much, they very sagely 
concluded that as they had drawn out as 
great a quantity of water as the well 
contained when they began, it must be 
sufficiently purified. They then used 
the water without any further difficulty. 
In 1823, there were supported at the 
five stations 120 boys; among whom were 
several so far advanced in their studies 
as to require more attention than they 
could have, unless some one of the mis- 
sionaries should be devoted to them. At 
the same time, they appeared sufficiently 
promising to warrant, and call for an at- 
tempt to put them in more favorable cir- 
cumstances for high attainments. This) 
shewed the necessity of a central high’ 
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school, and led to the attempt of forming 
one under the name of a oaeas for Ta- 
mul and other youths, 

The institution was commenced in a 
modified form, at Batticotta, in 1823, by 
bringing together the most forward lads 
from different boarding schools, and 
placing them under the care of one of 
the missionaries, who, with assistant, 
teachers, was to be principally devoted 
to their instruction in literature, science, 
and religion. The number at first re- 
ceived was forty-eight, who, after quali- 
fying themselves by farther attention to 
some elementary branches, entered upon 
a course of study, both in Tamul and 
English, similar to that laid down in the 
original plan for a college. Thus com- 
menced the mission seminary. 

It has been from the beginning, a 
christian institution. Pupils belonging 
to it have been regularly instructed in 
the sacred Scriptures, and have been re- 
quired to be present at morning and eve- 
ning prayers, and to attend divine wor- 
ship on the Sabbath and other religious 
services. The practice of idolatrous 
ceremonies is not allowed in the institu- 
tion: neither the teachers nor pupils are 
permitted to wear the badges of heathen- 
ism, nor to be absent for the purpose of 
observing its rites. Known attendance 
at places of idolatrous worship is regard- 
ed and treated as a misdemeanor. This 
course the conductors do not regard as 
an improper interference with the relig- 
ious liberty of those who enter the insti- 
tution. Parents understand beforehand 
what restraints will be imposed upon 
their children, and what requisitions 
made of them if placed under their in- 
struction. They know what views the 
missionaries entertain of Hindoo worship, 
and that it does not comport with their 
ideas of the rights of conscience to tole- 
rate the worship of devils in a christian 
seminary. 


Funds and Expenditures—Instructors— 
Term and Course of Study. 


The seminary has no resources sepa- 
rate from the commen fund of the mis- 
sion. Its expenses are included in those 
of the mission, and are defrayed by the 
American Board of Cominissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Most of the pupils, 
however, are supported by patrons in 
the United States who make specific do- 
nations to the Board for this purpose. It 
is required that the donation be not less 
than twenty dollars annually. The pa- 
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trons generally send names for their 
beneficiaries. 

Here it is thought proper gratefully to 
acknowledge a liberal grant of £200 to 
the mission in 1837, from the government 
of the island for the purpose of educa- 
tion, and another of the same amount 
the last year, together with several dona- 
tions from individuals. 

The Rev. D. Poor was the principal of 
the seminary from its commenvement in 
1823, to January 6, 1836, when he re- 
signed his connection with it, that he 
might assist in establishing and con- 
ducting a new mission on the neighbor- 
ing continent. He had ever expressed a 
preference for other missionary work, 
and a wish to leave the seminary when- 
ever a favorable opportunity should offer. 
His resignation was accepted with a high 
sense of the valuable services he had 
rendered to the institution. The Rev. 
H. R. Hoisington was appointed as his 
successor. 

The seminarists have not hitherto 
made such attainments, as to require 
that distinct professorships be designat- 
ed. Hitherto it has been deemed expe- 
dient rather to aid the native instructors, 
and to teach in branches with which 
they are not acquainted, with a view to 
bringing forward competent native teach- 
ers. This is desirable on the ground of 
economy, and because pupils will aim at 
the standard of a native’s attainments 
rather than of those of a European; and 
because, other things being equal, na- 
tives are better teachers than foreigners. 
There are some branches, however, that 
cannot be trusted in the hands of native 
tutors; such as metaphysics, poleinic, and 
didactic theology, and ecclesiastical his- 
tory. An additional European teacher 
will = be required before long, 
and then separate departments of instruc- 
tion will be assigned. 


Two teachers from the United States, with 
eight native tutors now perform the labor of in- 
struction ip the seminary. Other native helpers 
will be associated with them as the state of the 
institution shall require and young men of suita- 
ble qualifications shall be raised up. 


The term of study is six years. During 
this period, the students, with few ex- 
ceptions, receive their support and edu- 
cation gratuitously, and are required to 
live upon the premises, There have 
been a few who, from family pride or 
caste, were not willing to eat on the 
mission premises, and who were allowed | 
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to procure their board in the neighbor- 
hood at their own expense. Their at- 








Sept. 


tainments and character and influence, 
have been such that it is deemed inex- 
pedient to encourage the practice. 
There is not an established course of 
study. The instructors are at liberty to 
make such changes from time to time as 
are suggested by their experience, or as 
are demanded by any change of circum- 
stances. The work of introducing a high 
course of study and carrying the pupils 
through it, is, though important, to be 
accomplished gradually. It has been 
found difficult till lately to retain the 
students for a sufficient period to go 
through such a course. This difficulty 
has been owing to the demands for 
young men for mission service, even of 
inferior qualifications, and to a restless 
desire of the students, urged on by their 
friends, to engage in some lucrative em- 
ployment. This obstacle is continually 
lessening, owing to the fact that the 
value of education is becoming better 
understood, and that higher attainments 
are demanded for the more important 
stations under government and else- 
where. Another difficulty has been to 
command suitable teachers and books, 
There is, however, in this particular, an 
improvement from year to year. 


After having given a brief view of the studies 
of the several classes during the year then clos- 
ing, the instructors proceed— 


It is difficult to speak intelligibly on 
this point, for every thing in this connec- 
tion must be estimated relatively. In 
our instruction in both English and Ta- 
mul, we aim primarily to discipline the 
mind, to teach pupils to think, and not 
merely to use language grammatically. 
The latter, however, we do not neglect. 
It is only second in our estimation, and 
we believe that the attainments in this 
particular, of the successive classes, are 
continually increasing. We hope to see 
yet greater advances. But this, for our 
service, and, as we believe, for the best 
interests of the country, is not to be 
compared in importance with that course 
of mental training, so necessary to re- 
move the extreme imbecility of the Hin- 
doo mind, and to furnish an efficient native 
agency. The deficiency in this respect, 
manifest in those who have completed 
their course of instruction, goes to con- 
firm our position, and to illustrate the ne- 
cessity of systematic, thorough education, 
and of thorough training in the exact 
sciences, as well as in history and gen- 
eral knowledge. 

The course of studies shows some- 
thing of what we have attempted. In 
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their attainments in some branches sd 
pupils, we believe, will not suffer in 
comparison with young men of their age 
in any country. We feel that we have 
pleasing encouragement to go forward, 
and to aim at much higher attainments. 
Many are beginning to understand that) 
language is only valuable as a medium | 
of thought and feeling; and, we trust, | 
not a few are preparing to act npon the | 
conviction, that correct thought and feel- 
ing only are of worth. 





Preparatory course—Religious State and | 
Influence of the Seminary. 


Relative to the course of study to which the 
pupils are trained previously to their entering 
the seminary, the instructors add— 





Experience has shown that the course | 
of training to which the pupil has been | 
subjected preparatory to his admission to 
the seminary, has most important influ- 
ence on his future character and attain- | 
ments. Those boys that are received 
from primary schools, in which Christian- 
ity is a prominent part of systematic in- 
struction, are much to be prefered, on the 
ground of correct deportinent and sus- 
ceptibility to moral influence. 





To give this requisite preparatory instruction | 
English free schools have been opened at the | 
several stations, the pupils in which board at | 
home and come daily for instruction. These | 
schools, though taught by natives, are under the | 
immediate superintendence of the missionary at | 
the station. From these schools principally it | 
is that the seminary is supplied with pupils. 

Of the religious state of the seminary the in- | 
structors say— 


It is matter of lamentation that any | 
who have been educated by the charities | 
of the church, and have professed to re- 
ceive the truth as it is in Jesus, should 
turn from the faith, And yet it is a 
thing to be expected. A native youth is | 
very liable to be deceived in regard to | 
his own christian character. It is often) 
the case that he does not acquire a just 
idea of what is implied by a change of 
heart, or the exercise of religious affec- 
tions. There is danger, therefore, that 
the conversion of such a youth will be) 
merely nominal; and that when “persecu- | 
tions arise,” or worldly advantages offer, 
he will turn away from the truth, We} 
ought, however, to say that it is greatly | 
for our encouragement, that those who 
have been educated in the seminary, 
manifest, as a general thing, much more 








than others, an intelligent and heart-felt 
attachment to Christianity, and, are more 
uniform and consistent in their manner 
of life. And it may be added that there 
is every year, an apparent improvement 
in this particular. It is worthy of re- 
mark that of those members of the 
church who have died, no one has been 
known, in prospect of death, to express 
any doubt of the truth and excellence of 
Christianity. Some have departed strong 
in the faith, and have found their hope 
in Jesus an anchor to the soul. 

The bearings of the institution on the 
interests of education in the country, 
are obvious and highly important. It 
exerts a direct and most salutary influ- 
ence over the English free schools. This 
was shewn the last year. For want of 
funds a class was not received in 1837; 
nor could encouragement be held out 
that one would be admitted the next 
year. The consequence was the Eng- 
lish schools languished, and a few of 
them were discontinued. In view of 
these things, notice was given last year 
that a class would be taken in October. 
New life was at once imparted to these 
schools; thus shewing most clearly, what 
there was sufficient reason before to be- 
lieve, that the seminary is exerting a 
controlling influence over education in 
the province. The bearings of this in- 
stitution on the peculiar object of mis- 
sionary labors, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the country, are important. 
The influence it exerts in this respect 
is encouraging. The first object is to 
raise up a class of native teachers, who 
shall be employed to make known the 
gospel to their countrymen. There are 
in the employment of the mission, be- 
sides instructors in the seminary, one 
of whom is a preacher, three preachers 
and ten catechists, who were educated 
in the seminary, and twenty-two others, 
who are teachers of Englislt schools, or 
Bible and tract readers and distributors. 
It is hoped that some, if not many, of 
these will eventually become preachers. 
But aside from the training of teachers of 
Christianity the seminary is doing much 
to introduce the gospel into the country 
by the tone it gives to religious educa- 
tion, and the encouragement it affords to 
christian schools. The missionaries find 
no difficulty in making all their schools 
as thoroughly religious as they choose. 
And parents who wish to have their sons 
educated make no objection to the study 
of christian lessons. There is not a doubt 
they would gladly avail themselves of a 
system of education in which religious 
instruction is not inculcated. 
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GENERAL LETTER FROM THE MISSION, 
DATED JAN. 1, 1839. 


Favorable Regard and Aid of the Gov- 
ernment—Thanksgiving—Native Free 
Schools. 


Havine mentioned that the life and health of 
the mission families had been mercifully pre- 
served through the year, the missionaries pro- 
ceed— 


You will be gratified to learn that on 
application’ being made to government 
for assistance, towards the close of this 
year, a grant of £200 was readily made 
to the mission. It is proper to mention 
in this connection that his excellency, 
the present governor, is extremely favor- 
able to education and religion. He has 
recently applied for a list of Tamul 
books published in Jaffna. He is, it is 
said, now turning his attention to procur- 
ing, at the expense of government, a 
supply of useful works for the govern- 
ment schools and general circulation. 
At a late meeting of the Baptist mission 
in Colombo, his excellency attended and 
made a very interesting and appropriate 
address, in which he proclaimed himself 
an open and devoted friend of missionary 
institutions. Ata meeting of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, held more re- 
cently at the same place, his excellency 
attended and observed, that “in attend- 
ing the meeting, he felt that he was but 
discharging one important part of his 
duty as a christian governor; and that it 
was his steady determination to patronise 
and promote to the utmost extent of his 
power, the cause of christian missions in 
the colony, fully aware that he could not 
more effectually advance the welfare of 
the whole population of the island.” 
Such an example, in the highest author- 
ity on the island, cannot fail to exert an 
important influence on the native mind, 
and ought to excite a grateful response 
in every pious heart. 

Your letter informing us that the 
Committee had resolved to add five thou- 
sand dollars to our pecuniary allowance, 
was duly received, and has been ac- 
knowledged. 

The mission observed Thursday the 
29th of November as a day of thanks- 
giving, praise, and prayer. The gratify- 
ing intelligence from America, of relief 
to our funds; the renewed grant from the 
Ceylon government, the accounts of re- 
vivals and reformations of a pleasing 
character in the United States; the mer- 
ciful Providence that preserved Mr. 
Knight and the boys when shipwrecked, 
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and the receipt of letters, after a long 
and anxious suspense, from Dr. Steele 
and Mr. Cherry, all coming about the 
same time, conspired to give special oc- 
casion for grateful feelings. 

You are aware that but little has been 
done the past eighteen months in the de- 
partment of native free schools. Our di- 
rect influence upon the people has in 
« nsequence been very limited. The 
schools, as has been often remarked, are 
an important channel of communication 
with the parents and friends of the pu- 
pils. Without them, we labor under 
great disadvantages in securing their 
presence and gaining their attention. 
We hope to be able to resume a suffi- 
cient number of the schools the present 
year to give efficiency to our system. 
Our past experience will suggest some 
hints for their improvement, and we 
trust, with the blessing of God, they will 
be made more effective and useful than 
heretofore. We are as much as ever 
convinced of the adaptation of our gen- 
eral system of effort to the great object 
of turning this people from idolatry, and 
of converting them to God. We do not 
see how Christianity can be permanently 
established, in this or in any land, with- 
out the aid of a system of christian edu- 
cation. We are not aware that it ever 
has been established, without such aid. 
In this land, even preaching the gospel 
almost necessarily partakes of the char- 
acter of elementary teaching. Schools, 
under christian influence, are the most 
economical means of giving to the mass 
of the community a great deal of in- 
struction that is necessary to the under- 
standing of the truths of the gospel. 
We do not say they are a means neces- 
sary to conversion; but for the growth 
and permanence of christian principles 
in a heathen community, we consider 
them, in connection with the preaching 
of the gospel by the missionary, as of 
very essential advantage. e have 
sometimes thought the American church 
did not appreciate the advantages she 
|derives from the christian education of 
her youth; and therefore does not admit, 
to the extent that we think she ought, the 
| importance or the obligation of connect- 
_ing a system of religious education with 
the efforts of her missionaries. But if 
every christian school and every pious 
mother were withdrawn from America, 
what would be the result to the church ? 
And if the influence of a polluting and 
idolatrous system of religion were sub- 
stituted, what would be her future pros- 
pects? Weask no more than that she 











would do unto others what she would 
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that they should do unto her, if the cir- 
cumstances were reversed. 


Native Church and Character of its 
Members. 


We are not permitted to record any | 
revivals in the church within the past 
six months. We think, however, there 
has been on the part of some members, 
a more than usual growth in grace and 
knowledge. Some instances of decision 
of christian character, and steadfast ad- 
herence to the faith of the gospel have 
occurred, that have given us much satis- 
faction. Several instances have also 
come to our knowledge of church mem- | 
bers being more than usually engaged | 
in conversing with their friends, and | 
urging upon their attention the subject | 
of Christianity. And we have been 

Jeased to learn that, in some cases, their 
influence was successful in subduing the | 
opposition and removing the prejudice 
that had been manifested against the | 
truths of the gospel. 

Ten persons were admitted to the 
church at Oodooville on the 19th ultimo. 
Nine of these were members of the 
boarding-school for girls, and one the 
son of a pious schoolmaster. There 
have been no other admissions to the 
church, but there is a considerable num- 
ber of inquirers, chiefly at Batticotta, 
Oodooville, and Manepy, who manifest 
more or less of seriousness, and for 
whose eventual conversion we have 
much reason to hope. 

Some of the church members are un- 
der discipline, and a few have, we fear, 
drawn back to perdition. Of others we 
are in doubt as to the reality of their 
christian character. We wish we could 
present to the churches of America, an 
accurate delineation of the character 
and circumstances of our native church. 
We have no doubt their expectations 














They seem to look for and expect in 
converts from heathenism the simple 
piety and faith of a golden age. We do 
indeed wish it were so; but, in general, 
the existence of piety is determined by 
only a few faint gleams of light shining 
through a polluted medium of heathen 
superstition and ignorance. The want 
of independence of mind and force of 
character, and the rule of common sense, 
keeps many of our native Christians in a 
state of dubious existence as to their 
piety. The force of circumstances, and 
early education has given an impression 
and bias to their character, that will not, 
in our view, be wholly removed, till 
caste is abolished and society is modeled 
more completely on christian principles. 
And therefore it may be said of a great 
many of our church members, that they 
appear to have only the name of Christ. 
They do not manifest the power of his 
grace as we desire to see it. Their life 
is not so much a life of faith, and their 
works are not so much works of right- 
eousness, as they should be. Their salt 
has but little savor. It is a question we 
often ponder concerning individuals. 
Can the grace’ of God co-exist with so 
much sin and ignorance? Still, we dare 
not say they are not Christians. We» 
have evidence in christian lands, that 
grace does not wholly eradicate the seeds 
of evil. And many things inthe conduct 
of good men in our native land, appear 
almost as strange to us as the inconsis- 
tencies we lament over in our church. 
The works of the flesh and of the devil 
co-existed with grace in the hearts of the 
Corinthians to such. a degree, that the 
lines of their character as delineated in 
Paul’s epistles, meet and mingle in 
strange incongruity. These examples 
check the severity of our judgment. It 
may be, when the difference of circum- 
stances is taken into the account, that 
falsehood, as practised here, is no more 





would be moderated, if not disappointed; 
but their prayers and sympathies would 
be more ardently excited. It is one of 
the greatest of our trials to care for them, 
and divide to each his appropriate por- 
tion. We see in them some things that | 
are encouraging and pleasing, but much 
that it is painful to contemplate. If we | 
speak of either exclusively, our lan- 
guage is liable to misconception, and the 
natural tendency of the mind to look at 
agreeable things rather than the oppo- 
site, may sometimes have given too par- 
tial a character to our communications, 
and the same principle, operating in the 
minds of our friends in America, may 
have led to a still further deception, 








culpable than the evasion of truth and 
honesty, as practised in America; and 
acts of concealment and theft, that some- 
times occur, may be no more displeasin 

to God, than the love of money oa 
covetousness of christian lands. Guilt, 
in = case, is according to the moral 
sensibility that is met and overcome. 
The commands of Christ, requiring for- 
bearance and love, and forbidding envy 
and strife, are as imperative as the com- 
mands of the decalogue; and we do not 
need to remark how extensively these 
rules are set aside. The reasonings by 
which good men would justify this 
course are about as specious as those we 
meet with in justification of grosser sin. 
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If all were excluded from the pale of), any event of his life. To see them, as it 
christian charity who do such violence!) were, safely in heaven, is one of our 
to the truths of the gospel, how few || greatest felicities. 

would remain! We do sincerely lament. 
that we have occasion to look abroad for|| Central Girls School— Seminary—Print- 





a parallel of deficiency in christian char- | ing. 

acter, by which to encourage our hopes | 

for our native Christians; and jit is no | This institution contisiues in a pros- 
less to be regretted that one so obvious || perous state. There are now eighty 
exists in christian lands. || girls connected with it, two of whom are 


We wish to say before dismissing this || from the continent, the children of a cat- 
subject, that in all our preaching we are || echist at Negapatam. The studies pur- 
particularly cautious not to lower the | sued are, reading and writing Tamul, 
terms of salvation. We endeavor to im- || arithmetic, geography, and Bible history, 
press on the minds of all candidates for || and reading and writing English. They 
admission to the church, that their judg- || also attend to sewing, and domestic du- 
ment as to their sincerity is with the || ties. The leading object is, along with 
Lord, and not with us; that he is a jeal- || the attainment of a common knowledge 
ous God and will not be mocked; and 1 of these branches, to give them christian 
that a hypocritical profession. will only || ideas and habits of thought, and to im- 
aggravate their final condemnation. | bue their minds with christian principles, 

f, in view of these considerations, || It is a most encouraging circumstance, 
they profess a belief in the Savior, for- || that those who have left the school hon- 
sake outward sin, read the Bible, pray || orably, have, so far as we know, adhered 
with apparent interest and sincerity, | steadfastly to the faith and practice of 
withstand the opposition of friends, and || Christianity, and in several instances 
perseveringly request admission to the | have been the happy means of restrain- 
church, we feel it to be our duty to re- || ing and directing the wandering feet of 
ceive them. Candidates are generally their husbands. Their children also, are 
of this character. But apostasies have || carly taught the leading truths of the 
occurred of some of whom we had in- || gospel, and Jearn to lisp the name of 
dulged the fairest hopes; and backsliding | Jesus. Twenty-eight of the pupils are 
and open sin do frequently occur to our || members of the church, and eight or ten 
great grief and disappointment. We ob- || others manifest some seriousness of mind, 
serve the Scripture rules of discipline as || Six have been married the past year to 
we understand them, with all fidelity, || christian husbands, who are employed as 
and the members that persist in the neg- || catechists in connection with missiona- 
lect of ordinances, and are guilty of | ries among the Tamul people. ‘We re- 
open and habitual breaches of morality || gard this institution as one of the most 
and religion, are excommunicated. But/| important interests of the mission, We 
here, as in christian lands, there is a|) design to increase the number of pupils 
broad field_between a state of active || to one hundred in the course of the pre- 
piety on the one side, and open sin on | sent year, and hope to procure the ad- 
the other, where a great proportion of mission of girls from the higher class of 
our church members are found. How || families. The institution deserves more 
many of them will get to heaven we) of a missionary’s time and attention than 
know not; doubtless some will be there | can possibly be given to it, in present 
to our great surprise. It is rather an in- |, circumstances; and we do earnestly hope, 
teresting fact, that of the church mem- | that it may before long enjoy the influ- 
bers who have died, or who have been! ence of a female assistant missionary, 
in prospect of death, there has been no | whose time may be constantly devoted 
instance, to our knowledge, of a renun- | to it. 
ciation of Christianity, or of a want of ; ; 
faith in the provisions of the atonement. | This school is under the instruction of Na- 
Several instances of severe and protract- 1 thaniel Niles, a native preacher educated by 
ed sickness have occurred, where per- || the mission, and under its direction. Mr. 
sons who had not previovsly been re- | Spaulding has the superintendence of the 
markable for their christian consistency, | school. Relative to its state for the year then 
then manifested strong confidence that || closing, Mr. Spaulding writes— 
they had fled for refuge to the Savior, | 
and expressed a readiness for their de-|| The general conduct of the girls has 
parture. It has hence been remarked, || been good; and though we have had no 
that we have more occasion of joy at the || revival, we have seen occasional in- 
christian death of an individual, than at'' stances of seriousness and anxious in- 
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it quiry, which have resulted, we trust, in), The growing interest in education 
ur conversion. The following nine have ||throughout the country, and the future 


been admitted to the church. | efficiency and usefulness of the students, 
require that the studies of the institution 
|be carried forward to a higher degree 
than has hitherto been attained. In pur- 


suing this object, new and important 


Jane Backup, 

nt- Mary P. Emerson, 
Isabella Graham, 
Agnes Henry, 
Naomi Rockwell, 


Abigail Stone, 
Mary Waterman, 
Jane Williams, 
Sarah Wills. 








*. fields of investigation, in connection with 
ty Some of these have given evidence of | Tamul literature and science, are open 
re a change of heart for more than a year, | before us. Truth and falsehood, fact and 
at- but as they were young, I delayed || fancy, are so ingeniously blended in the 
ir- their admission. Five have been mar- |) Hindoo scheme of science and literature, 
ul, ried, viz. | that its mystic threads need to be un- 
ry; Experience Carpenter to Samuel Downer, | ravelled, and its inconsistencies clearly 
ey Margaret Morrow to Cornelius, | exposed to the students, before they will 
u- Bother Tyler to N. A. Raymond, | be prepared to rest firmly on the founda- 
Susannah Hopkins to William Tennant, let i 9 8 “ie P 
ith Lucy Todd to P. K. Hasseltine. | tion of Christianity and christian science. 
ze ; || It is astonishing what hold their false 
2D The first two are in Madras. Corne- || philosophy has on the minds even of 
n- jius is an assistant of the Rev. A. W. | those who are best educated in Chris- 
2g, Drew, of the London Society, and Sam- || tianity. To many it is a sort of inward 
e, uel one of Doct. Scudder’s. Esther has | deity, and as such is followed after and 
n- gone to Dindegal, and the other two to | worshipped. There is just brilliancy 
od Batticotta. Forty-four who have been || enough in its labyrinthian mazes to keep 
of educated in the mission boarding schools || jts votaries in a state of eager and con- 
es have been married to christian husbands, || stant pursuit. It makes its appeals to 
n- and all but four are still living. || the higher elements of man’s nature, and 
of . ; ; |, propounds principles agreeable to the 
7° The foregoing particulars are inserted here pride and vanity of the human heart; 
he principally that the information conveyed by and therefore a broad distinction is 
of them may reach the benefactors of the several \claimed between it and the common 
re pupils named, who furnish the means of their || ceremonials of heathenism. To give the 
support, and of course feel interested in learn- | students a high standard of qualifications 
d. ing to what situation and prospects they have || for usefulness among their countrymen, 
to been instrumental of introducing them after || it is deemed necessary to give such at- 
i) their education at school had been completed. || tention to these points as effectually to 
a- Of the seminary more full accounts are given | expose them. The multifarious cares of 
e- on a former page. The missionaries proceed— | instruction, discipline, and religious in- 
st || fluence, that rest upon the faculty of the 
re The seminary continues to exert a|/ institution, heve become, especially in 
Is leading influence on the community in| regard to the principal, almost too heavy 
e- regard to education. A new class of to be borne. His health has been and is 
i. forty-four boys was received in October.| now seriously threatened by too great 
of They were thought to be superior to any | confinement and labor. 
re previous class, at the time of admission,!) The statistics of the printing estab- 
n with respect both to moral character and | lishment may be found in a separate re- 
at attainments. The friends of the candi- || port that will accompany this. We may 
e, dates manifested great eagerness to gain | remark in general, that there is probably 
l- their admission, and much disappoint- ||no instance of the employment of the 
y, ment was felt in the case of those who || press in connection with mission opera- 
d were rejected. One brahmin boy applied || tions, that has afforded better evidence 
for admission, on the condition of receiv- | of its importance and. utility. It is now 
ing his food out of the seminary at the | the leading establishment, in respect to 
a- mission expense, but it was not thought |;}the amount, missionary character, and 
ry expedient to comply with these terms. || variety of its publications, in southern 
r. This is the first instance of one of this|| India. And there is no prospect that the 
1e class seeking an introduction into the) demand upon it will be at all lessened, 
n seminary. The institution now embraces || by the operation of the large establish- 
145 pupils; fifty-eight of whom are church | ment at Madras. By its workmen the 
members, and thirty-five or forty inquir-|| establishment affords an interesting field 
s ers. Two boys of the first class have for moral culture, and one nearly as 
° left in a dishonorable manner, one of| hopeful in respect to conversion as any 
- them a church member. Another has || other in the district. ‘The workmen are 
- recently been dismissed. ‘' daily assembled for reading the Scrip- 
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tures and prayer, and they are required 
by the regulations of the establishment 
to give close attention to their work dur- 
‘ing the day, which is a situation favora- 
ble for the silent operation of truth. 
There are among them twenty church 
members, and about the same number of 
professed inquirers. Among the remain- 
der there is probably not one who has a 
sincere belief in idolatry, or who would 
heartily undertake its defence; and prob- 
ably three fourths of them have a pre- 
vailing conviction that Christianity offers 
the only means of salvation. 


General Observations. 


It must be admitted, we think, that 
christian education is the only basis on 
which a useful character can be formed. 
By education we do not mean so much 
technical learning, as the system of in- 
fluences that are exerted on every man 
through the power of habit and associa- 
tion, by means extraneous to himself. 
They begin at the nursery, and continue 
up to manhood. Society, to be perma- 
nent and effective, must rest on a similar 
foundation. Education without Chris- 
tianity is, in our view, education in infi- 
delity, and will always, but for restrain- 
ing influences, lead to anarchy, confu- 
sion, and every evil work. On the other 
hand, Christianity, without an education 
suited to its nature and genius, will exist 
only inembryo. It will exert no living, 
self-propagating power. The mere re- 
petition of christian precepts is not 
enough to feed and furnish the mind. In 
regard to this people, their whole moral 
organization is defective, from never 
having enjoyed a single healthful influ- 
ence in their early education. To give 
them an elevated piety there is needed, 
after conversion, as well as before, the 
patient and persevering efforts of parental 
training, more necessary and difficult as 
they are met and resisted by the power- 
ful influence of habit, confirmed by years 
of sin, and example that is almost uni- 
versal, What we regard then, of essen- 
tial importance to the permanence and 

owth of Christianity in this land, is the 
ormation of a community that shall be 
governed by enlightened christian senti- 
ments. There is nothing at present that 
approaches to it. The people have no 
community of feeling, except in regard 
to the interests of relationship and caste; 
and the cohesive attraction of Christian- 
ity has not been experienced in a suffi- 
cient degree to draw the church mem- 
bers into a christian community. The 
circumstances of most of them do not 
seem to admit of it. But we hope in 
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rocess of time they will be brought 
into close connection with each other in 
their domestic sympathies and relations, 
At several of our stations our prospects 
are rather pleasing in this respect, 
There are in the seminary a considera- 
ble number of young men who have sis- 
ters or near'relatives in the boarding 
school at Oodooville. There are also a 
number of youth in these institutions, 
whose parents, either one or both of 
them, are pious. The number of this 
class will increase from year to year, as 
the number of christian families in- 
creases. Relationship, where it exists in 
regard to the better educated and more 
influential, will go far to strengthen their 
christian principles, and to overcome the 
prejudice and opposition of their friends, 
Such persons will probably form the first 
nucleus of a christian community. Others 
will gather round on principles of affinity 
in education and religion. The power 
of old habits and associations in these 
circumstances will be more speedily 
loosened, and new ones will be superin- 
duced with greater facility. The children 
of these parents will possess eminent ad- 
vantages for forming liberal views, and 
for becoming efficient Christians. There 
are now about twenty-five christian fam- 
ilies connected with our different sta- 
tions, the heads of which have been edu- 
cated in our schools. It may be said of 
their children, with ten fold more cer- 
tainty than it can be of the children of 
the more ignorant and _ superstitious 
Christians, that there is little or no prob- 
ability that they will relapse into hea- 
thenism. There is a prospect that inthe 
course of a few years, from ten to fifteen 
christian families will be settled at Ma- 
nepy, in connection with the printing es- 
tablishment. The nature ot their connec- 
tion with the office will withdraw them 
ina great measure from heathen influ- 
ence. * Their children also will be rear- 
ed under peculiarly favorable auspices. 
By this process of transition, which will 
go on with more or less rapidity as the 
influences of the Holy Spirit are poured 
out upon us, we hope to see our native 
church possessing in itself enough of the 
power and grace of Christianity to spread 
its leavening influence over the land. 
It may be asked, Are you going to wait 
for such a change in society before 
Christianity will be established? Why 
not aim at this, as a more immediate re- 
sult? Are you not depending on human 
means more than on the Spirit of God? 
And is it not owing to your want of 
faith ,more than to any thing else, that the 
conversion of the people is delayed ? 
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To this we ‘may remark; We believe ' 
it to be our duty, while we diligently | 
employ the means God has appointed, 
and placed in our hands, to wait pa- 
tiently for his blessing; and patience, in_ 
this connection, we consider to be one 
of the legitimate fruits of faith. If we 
were more earnest, and diligent, and 
single minded, our labors in every 
connection would doubtless be more 
effectual. 

But we think that the history of the 
church proves that great reformations 
have never been the work of a day. 
We look back upon them as glorious 
events, but forget all the labor and pa- 
tient endurance and protracted suffering 
that went before them and accompanied 
them. | 
We know that with God all things are 
possible; but he usually has regard to 
means in the dispensations of his grace, 
as well as in the operations of his provi- 
dence; and we feel it our duty, in view of 
all the circumstances affecting the case, 
to prepare our minds to wait for the con- 
summation of our labors and prayers, 
while we fervently hope and desire to 
receive, the “promise of the Spirit.” We | 
feel it to be our duty and privilege to! 
preach the gospel to every creature; and 
we believe that Christ will be glorified, 
whether his word is received or rejected. 
Our observation and experience teach us, 
and we think it is confirmed by Scripture, 
that those hearers that partake of the 
nature of stoney ground, do not receive 
the word in such a manner, as to pro- 
duce much fruit. We have therefore 
much reason to fear, that the mass of the 
adult population of this land will go 
down to their graves without the hopes 
of the gospel. They love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil. 
They hate the light and will not come to | 
it, lest their deeds should be oved. 
If our want of faith is deemed™an es- 
sential obstacle to their conversion, we 
would cordially invite those dear breth- 
ren whose faith is sufficient, to come and 
show us a more excellent way. 





The need of steady perseverance, connected 
with faith and prayer, in order to surmount the | 
difficulties whieh oppose the missionary are thus 
noticed. 





In India, the missionary is surrounded 
by immense masses of people; he is op- | 
fn by a multitude of brahmins and | 

ed men, who meet his arguments) 
with the authority of their sacred books, | 
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and quote the antiquity of their religion 
as an incontestible evidence of its supe- 
riority over a religion comparatively mo- 
dern; he is directed to the temples on 
every hand, as monuments of the faith 
and power and splendor of former ages; 
he is witness to the attractions and bril- 
liant display of their festivals, and is re- 
garded by nearly all with contemptuous 
indifference, as an inferior in every thing, 
except moral purity and the mechanic 
arts, both of which are held in little prac- 
tical estimation. Caste exists only in 
India; and here it-binds, as with iron fet- 
ters, every limb of society. Just com- 
parisons cannot be made between this 
and other fields, without properly appre- 
ciating the effects of this institution. All 
these are obstacles which we believe 
will impede the progress of Christianity 
and delay the work of national conver- 
sion. But “he that shall come, will 
come, and will not tarry,” and these 
monuments of the power and craft of Sa- 
tan, will become monuments of Christ’s 
victories. With such assurances of ul- 
timate conquest, we do not feel discour- 
aged at the length of the way. Our 
lives shall be cheerfully devoted to the 
work, and the Lord will, we trust, accept 
our labor, and give us our reward. We 
do earnestly desire and pray for his di- 
rection and blessing; and as far as we 
know our own hearts, we are willing to 
offer ourselves in any manner of service 
that will best promote his cause. We 
feel a deep and cordial sympathy with 
our brethren in the Mediterranean in 
the views and feelings expressed in the 
Missionary Herald for April, 1838. We 
feel a very deep conviction of the fu- 
tility of any means without the agency 
of the Holy Spirit. How much the dis- 
pensation of his influence may depend 
on our faithfulness, and how much on 
the faithfulness of the church in Amer- 
ica, we dare not say. We hope, while 
she is jealous over her missionaries, 
with godly jealousy, she will be able to 


| show, that there is no deficiency in the 


works of faith, and Jabors of love, and 
patience of hope, that have devolyed on 
her. We sometimes feel a strong sense 
of our dependence on her prayers, and 
we beg to close in the language of this 
entreaty, “Brethren pray for us, pray for 
our native Christians, pray for the youth 
under education, pray for the heathen. 
We are far away from you: your sympa- 
thies must be deep and fervent, your 
prayers must be frequent and constant, 
or they will avail us nothing.” 


44 
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eee exclusively for females, principally the 
HMadvura. | children of Roman Catholics, and three 

others for Roman Catholic boys. Twenty 
GENERAL LETTER FROM THE mission, || Schools are made up of Hindoos of all 
24, 1839 castes, together with a few Mohamme- 

ee ee : dans. The difficulty of frequently visit- 


THe missionaries present an outline of the la- ine — duly ae 
bors performed in the several departments, and Frame gece Ay nonnnaen aul 
; . ; 1 

# “pp vg aoes ee — under || cur attention more to those near at han 
Win Stes of cash station senpestivety. |The schools have been conducted very 
. ‘much as they were the last' year. Some 
Station at Madura. ‘evident advanges have been made. The 
. . | children and their parents more fully ap- 

Preaching.—Two régular services are || Child ae : 

held on 4 aditiede one ot the Bee || preciate the superiority of the printed to 


; : A ithe written character. Consequentl 
lish school-room in the city, the other on ‘they attach a higher value to solanal 


ee . : | 
ihe eisaan promisse ouside the fort. | books of all kinds, and are more anxious 
to send their children to our schools, 


At the school-room Mr. Poor officiates. | 
Children and parents are astonished to 


The eres averages from fifty to || 
seventy-five persons. They embrace || 
about two thirds of the pupils of the || find —— —— by 
English school, the schoolmasters of the lis ple ™ - 4 oun os solit, in 00 ere 
city, persons employed in mission fami-||'8 P wae a ira ae pa Ba thed 
lies, and a few occasional attendants, || "9" Accor aoe hild af; , — 
The course pursued has been the syste- ae yy : en ee d . ee 
: , jadult, does no o 
matic reading of the Scriptures, preach- |) what he reads or commits to memory. 


ing a short sermon, and the reading and || ; 

distributing of tracts. At the service on || o oy o last — the ae 
the mission premises Mr. Ward officiates. 1 to es 4 page os oe oe nag 
The ordinary attendants are the pupils | mewn 50 GS Gee Sy ere 


|) be examined, instructed, and exhorted, 


of three Roman Catholic schools, and | dP 
: || at the pleasure of the missionary. The 
other stated and occasional attendants, ||}, som0 te empyoonen 7 i 4 


forming an average congregation of one || , . “ee 
ar and seedy. AS the preaching || Cessive day r —_ = —s 4 
bungalow is situated by the side of a apes a h. oe ide — 
frequented road, many persons are at- lle ve yee —s th A a aap mee. 
tracted to listen for a time. The larger || (703. “ thie Pm a heal tad 
proportion of the stated auditors are well 1° ar ie ts ited rn thei provi: 
acquainted with the leading events in the | fas . hed amen “ H Z a Chaldeee, pn 
life of our Lord, with his doctrines, and | Y sors ry : a ance Se eee 
especially his parables, and also withthe | P ildre bel — ye at +e 
history of Joseph, upon which last Mr. || C?UGre® nt. 400 to twenty echoole ia 
W. has been commenting during the last || January Ans som aye left. One reason 
two months. The attention given to the | the chil d ssalpparctiny. dveang emo is that 
truths preached has been gratifying. |)'° CoNGren very soon, according to our 
After service tracts are given to those 1| $Y semper teaching, learn all they need 
wiep desive then. to bn ’. be raise the — of — 
/cation is with us an important considera- 
After some account of the English school un- | Gon. To effect this object We are giving 
der the care of the mission, embracing fifty-two | | = = _ eg instruction to & 
pupils, and regarded as being in a prosperous ¢ we eee sen — a —-> 
and promising condition, the missionaries re- | are also icnuieoben a omhandual 
mark on their other efforts to promote educa- | books, and the first me of English 
tion. It will be seen that all these efforts are so || srithmetic and the English ty 
directed as to have a powerful and salutary re- ||'The obvious and substantial advantages 
ligious bearing on both pupils and teachers. || of our schools go far towards reconciling 
Probably in no other manner can the same | the parents to the prominence, we give 
number of children and youth be brought under | to Christianity in all our printed books, 
so steady and favorable a religious influence. || and our whole course of instruction— 
, | such a prominence as would be tolerated 
_ Tamutl Schools—The number of these | in but few schools in christian lands. 
in the city is twenty-six; in the villages|| A meeting composed of the school- 
eight. Of the city schools three are'' masters and monitors, forming a congre- 
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tion of sixty-five or seventy persons, is 
eld twice a month. They have long 
been under instruction and have acquired 
much knowledge of Christianity. Two 
or three hours are usually spent in read- 
ing the Scriptures and tracts, and in lis- 
tening to explanations and exhortations. 
Here the thoughts of some hearts are 
revealed, and upon this meeting we are 
encouraged to hope and pray for the ef- 
fusion of the Holy Ghost. At the close | 
of the service the masters are furnished 
with tracts for their own perusal, and for 
distribution among their friends. Appli- 
cants for tracts are often introduced to 
us by the masters; thus they become, to 
some extent, tract distributors. 


The native assistants employed at the five 
stations connected with this mission, have been 
principally obtained from among the young 
men educated at the mission seminary at Bat- 
ticotta in Ceylon. The number employed at 
the date of this letter was twenty-three. 


Native Church—No additions have 
been made during the last year. On 
this-account we feel deeply pained and 
would request the prayers of the people 
of God, that his Spirit may be poured 
out from on high. 


Station at Dindigal. 


Preaching Places.—There are three 
places where the gospel is, regularly 
preached. The attendants are from 400 
to 500. The average attendance, how- 
ever, is considerably less. The nine 
schools in Dindigal. under our care as- 
semble every Sabbath, when they are) 
divided into classes and taught as a 
Sabbath school. This is followed by a! 
sermon. The preaching exercise has 
consisted almost wholly in reading, ex- 
plaining, and enforcing the word pf God, 
and in such plain and pointed stions 
as should lead the hearers to think upon 
and apply the subjects introduced. 

Boarding School for Boys.—This is 
under the care of Mr. Dwight, and num- 
bers nearly thirty pupils. At a late ex- 
amination of the school the lads showed 
that they had made very commendable 
progress, The smaller and larger cate- 
chisms have been committed to memory. 
The higher classes read fluently in the 
Scriptures and are studying the elements 
of Tamul grammar. The scholars ex- 
hibit a deportment in every way en- 
couraging to the eT Some 
of the older boys have asked for bap- 





Tamul Free Schools —There are con- 
nected with this station sixteen schools, 
containing 527 boys, and thirty-one 
girls. 

The visitation of the schools has been 
a prominent and daily duty. Fora time 
reading the Scriptures and prayer was 
maintained in one of the Roman Catho- 
lic bungalows. The helpers in their 
daily visitation assist in teaching and di- 
recting the schools. 

The teachers have assembled as usual 
every fortnight for instruction and exhor- 
tation from the missionaries. This con- 
tinues to be a very profitable exercise. 
In addition to the thirty-one girls above 
mentioned, ten of good caste are con- 
nected with the family of Mr. Lawrence, 
and study and board on the premises. 
Those who have been longest under in- 
struction give every proof which could 
be asked of intellect and capacity for 
acquiring knowledge. In reading, spel- 
ling, and repeating the catechisms, etc., 
they are not at all behind children of 
their own advantages in America. The 
prejudices against the education of fe- 
males, prevalent among the higher castes, 
amount to a virtual exclusion of one half 
of the race from the blessings of a culti- 
vated mind. In view of this diseased 
state of public sentiment, we cannot but 
regard it as an intimation of the will of 
God, that his providence should have 
furnished, so soon after the commence- 
ment of missionary operations here, such 
an encouraging opening for a female 
boarding-schoo]. In providing for the 
support of these girls the hand of the 
Lord has been manifest. At a time 
when the mission could not appropriate 
any fund for the object, a benevolent 
lady of the regiment stationed here, pro- 
posed the circulation of a subscription 
paper to obtain the necessary aid. This 
was accordingly done, and the support 
of nine girls was immediately obtained. 
This beginning assumes a still more im- 
portant aspect as we look at the boys in 
the boarding-school. Should it please 
God to grant them repentance unto life, 
where are they to find pious wives? 
Must they be left to form connections 
with heathen females? But unless some 
provision can be made, this will be a 
matter of certainty, though it be to the 
scandal and standing reproach of the 
christian name. The remark of an aged 
Christian in Jaffna, that one truly pious 
female will do as much for the advance- 
ment of the gospel in this country as 
two males, is worthy of serious considere 








tism. 


ation. 





Licensure of Asbury.—At the quarter. | 
ly meeting held at Dindigal in October 
Jast, Francis Asbury was set apart by 
prayer and reading of the Scriptures as | 
a licentiate to preach the gospel. The | 
occasion was one of lively interest. All | 
the schooliasters of the station, besides | 
many other witnesses, were present. 

Prospects of the Station.—The pros- 
pects of the station are in most respects | 
flattering. The three classes of the com- 
munity, Roman Catholics, Mohamme- 
dans, and pagans are free in discussing 
the merits of Christianity. The Moham- | 
medans are bigotedly attached to the 
creed of their prophet, and openly boast | 
that, unless we give a monthly stipend, | 
we shall never make a convert from their | 
ranks. Still a few of their children at- | 
tend our schools where they learn the 
rudiments of the doctrine of Christ. The | 
pagans are yielding their strong objec- | 
tions to our system and openly approve | 
our books and lessons. The Roman | 
Catholic population have had some 
changes among their priests, which may | 
result in their leaving us. The newly 
arrived priest has announced to some 
connected with us, that nearly all the, 
taxes for the church are remitted, the 
necessity of worshipping the Virgin dis- 
pensed with, the heavenly lamp over the 
graves of departed friends is lighted | 
without charge, and many such changes 
have occurred. Thus still is his coming 








connected with all deceivableness of un- | 
righteousness. 1 


| 
Stations at Teroomungalum, Teroopoo- 
vanum, and Sevagunga. 


i 
The stations at Teroomungalum, Teroopoo- | 


vanum, and Sevagunga have been established | 
more recently than those already noticed, and 


labors in the several departments. Of the 
openings and demand for schools and other 
missionary labors at Teroopoovanum, the mis- | 
sionaries remark— 


| 
1 


When Mr. Crane removed to his sta- | 
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''the education of their children. 





Sepr. 


free schools, containing 220 boys. Pro- 
bably about 250 has been the avera, 

number in all the schools during the 
year. Did our funds permit and were it 
deemed expedient, we might have schools 
to almost any extent. Numerous and 
urgent applications have been rejected 





||on no other ground than a deficiency of 


| means for supporting them. It is painful 
| to turn a deaf ear to those who plead for 
We 
| hope the time is not far distant when our 
means will allow us to break daily the 
| bread of life to all the children within 
| our reach. 
We indulge the hope that soon there 
may be a boarding schooi in this place, 
|Some of the parents appear anxious on 
‘this subject and have offered their chil- 
' dren unsolicited. A respectable brahmin 
| the other day made a request for a school 
'in his village, and at the same time 
| wished Mr. C. to take two of his song 
and educate them as he pleased, saying 
they should be his forever. Indeed we 
have partially pledged ourselves to com- 


| mence a boarding school as soon as cir- 


cumstances will permit. There are two 
| boys now waiting to enter, to whom we 


|sustain a peculiar relationship, having 
'| formerly taken them at the commence- 
‘|ment of a boarding school at Madura, 


;and afterwards sent them home to a vil- 


'| lage near this, because we had not then 


the funds requisite to sustain a school. 
The superintendent of schools, who 

belongs to a neighboring village, has 

| long expressed his desire to cast in his 


|| lot with the people of God, and has made 


| special application to be baptized and 
have his name enrolled among the fol- 
lowers of the Lamb. His general char- 
acter and conduct have been such as to 
give us reason to hope that he is truly a 


hie " : . || Child of grace. 
the missionaries are but just commencing their | 


| 
| The Mowing statements are made respect- 


ing the commencement and progress of mis- 
| si , ey 
| Sionary labors at Sevagunga. 


_ At the time the station was commene- 
| ed, there was not a single white face, or 








tion, there were no schools in Teroopoo- || one person speaking the English lan- 
vanum, and but eight or nine in the sur- || guage nearer than Madura, twenty-five 
rounding villages. These had long been|| miles distant. The nearest station at 
under the care of the mission, some of|/the present time is Teroopoovanum, 
which were very small, and others at so | eighteen miles west of this, on the road 
great a distance as to render it impracti- | to Madura. 

cable longer to sustain them at the ex- || As afew of the youth of the higher 
pense of the mission. They were there- | castes were desirous of qualifying them- 
fore, three excepted, all dismissed. || selves for situations under government, 
Three have since been established in||in the month of May an English school 
Teroopoovanum, so that there are now || was commenced. This is still in pro- 
connected with the station six native!! gress and numbers twelve regular at- 
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tendants. Soon after the commencement 
of this school a native free school was 
added, taught by a man who had served 
the mission in the same capacity in a 
village a few miles south of this. About 
sixty boys were soon gathered. 

Early in October Mr. Cope was ap- 
pointed to occupy this station. He has 
erected a building for the English school, 
and one for the two native assistants 
stationed here. The house also is near 
its completion. While thus employed, 
some good, he trusts, has been done to 
this truly benighted population. The 
mission premises are daily visited, often 
thronged with people of all classes from 
the city and villages. Some come of 
mere curiosity, some to obtain books and 
tracts, and some to idle away an hour or 
two. The latter are very numerous. 
Cock fighting is their daily amusement. 
It is held under a tree near the premises, 
always on the Sabbath, and frequently 
for two or three days in succession, to 
the no small annoyance of the mission 
family. 

To the visiters, as well as to the work- 
men daily employed, instruction in the 
truths of the gospel has been given and 
portions of Scripture and tracts present- 
ed to such as could read. From fifty to 
120 attend family prayers and the read- 
ing of the Scriptures. This number in- 
cludes the Tamul and English schools 
taught on the mission premises, which 
attend daily, and a class from each of the 
city schools four days in the week. 
During the last month five native free 
schools in the city have been added to 
the two mentioned above. The number 
of scholars is 210. These have been ob- 
tained on the most favorable terms, the 
recent establishment of the station not- 
withstanding. On Tuesday mornings 
the boys of the first class of each school 
come to the mission-house to be cate- 
chised and examined on the lessons of 
the week preceding. Wednesday is thus 
appropriated to the second classes, 

hursday to the third, and Friday to the 
fourth. No school has been received 
but on these terms, except that the Eng- 
lish scholars are not required to attend 
on the Sabbath, when all the children 
from the other schools are assembled. 
These meetings of the scholars and mas- 
ters on week days and on the Sabbath 
will afford, it is hoped, a precious oppor- 
tunity for sowing deep the seed of divine 
truth. These arrangements are viewed, 
as every change must be, with some 
jealousy by the parents and masters. 

has the adversary been inactive. 
At one time it is reported that the mis- 











sionary intends soon to carry off all the 
children; at another, that he gives them 
some powders to make them Christians. 
Still cheve is little doubt that the system 
will speedily find favor in the eyes of the 
community. Many applicants for schools 
from the neighboring villages have been 
rejected on the ground already stated. 
As many parents of good caste stand 
ready to give up their sons, a boarding 
school for boys, of any number, might 
now be established. May we soon have 
the means to sow liberally, that in due 
time we may reap accordingly. 


Distribution of Scriptures and Tracts— 
Tours. 


This continues to be a very important 
branch of our mission operations. Our 
mission now has a line of stations for a 
distance of seventy-five miles, intersect- 
ing most of the great roads in this part 
of the presidency. Many whose business 
leads them to travel, improve the oppor- 
tunity to call for books, and by means of 
them the word of life has been scattered 
over a very extensive region. At Dindi- 
gal a regular system of tract distribution 
has been commenced to supply the ba- 
zars and markets within twenty or twen- 
ty-five miles of that place, the helpers 
going two and two, one week to the ba- 
zar in one quarter, and another in anoth- 
er direction. In the city of Madura are 
two book-stalls, furnished with Scrip- 
tures and tracts and a reader. The ex- 
periment so far has succeeded well. 
Great numbers of tracts and books have 
been distributed in the schools, and by 
the superintendents on their visitations 
to the different villages. In addition to 
these facilities, there have been made for 
the distribution of Scriptures and tracts 
during the year, the following tours. 

In August Mr. Ward visited Shala- 
vandan, a populous and very enterpris- 
ing village situated on the bank of the 
Madura river and surrounded by richly 
cultivated rice-fields. He says, “I de- 
termined to go at once to the middle of 
the village, and effect the object of my 
visit. I did so, and the news of my ar- 
rival having widely spread, my carriage 
had hardly stopped before I was sur- 
rounded by an audience as large as my 
most sanguine wishes could desire. I 
closed the side of my carri (or more 
correctly cart) making the back seat a 
pulpit, and addressed the people. M 
remarks being completed, I said that 
had some books which I would give to 
those who could read. I distributed 
many, adding words of counsel as to an 








examination of their contents. Thus I 
moved through a long street, at times 
stopping and again advancing a few 
steps, until when about a mile from town 
the last individual left me.” Here were 
more than 2,000 people, rational, immor- 
tal, and some at least well informed, but 
not a christian school, not an evangelical 
teacher. 

In September the same individual, in 
eompany with Mr. Lawrence, visited 
Palney, cighty miles northwesterly from 
Madura. It is one of the holy places of 
Southern India. A small conical moun- 
tain capped with a temple, is the resi- 
dence of a deity of great note. His 
worship attracts thousands annually to 
this sacred spot. After surveying the 
place, it was deemed impracticable to 
attempt any distribution in the streets; 
a crowd having assembled who could 
have easily thwarted any good that 
might be attempted. They were accord- 
ingly invited to the place of rendezvous 
in the out-skirts of the village. Here 
for four hours without cessation books 
were distributed. Not the slightest at- 
tempt at insult or derision was witness- 
ed, but order, a listening ear, and an un- 
interrupted flow of people coming and 
going. After this a large company hav- 
ing assembled, the parable of the shee 
and goats was r accompanied wi 
remarks, to which the auditors gave good 
attention. Thus, in full view of one of 
the most sacred places of the land, it 
was declared that idolatry is sin that 
will destroy the soul, and that there is 
but one Savior, Jesus, who came to seek 
and to save that which is lost. Palney 
is a place of considerable size and ap- 

ent prosperity. Here are extensive 

azars, numerous richly endowed tem- 
ples, and brahmin dwellings, but without 
one christian teacher. 

In the month of November, Mr. Ward 
made an excursion to Malore, a large 
village sixteen miles north of Madura, 
on the road to Trichinopoly. Here he 
had the privilege of distributing exten- 
sively books and tracts. To a congre- 
gation of from 300 to 400 the way of 
salvation through a crucified Savior was 
explained, and in various ways during 
his visit the subject of Christianity was 
brought before the minds of not Jess than 
1,000 persons. May the good seed thus 
sown spring up and bear fruit to the 
praise of God. 

Besides these tours, many have been 
made by different individuals, and now 
that most of our number are located in 
places favorable to this mode of instruct- 
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ing the heathen, we hope hereafter to 
report that much has been done. 


The missionaries in closing their letter re- 
mark— 


The prospects of the mission were 
never more flattering. The whole land 
is before us and open to the introduction 
of gospel truth. All our experience and 
all the information we possess on the 
subject constrain us to say, Arise, and 
go in and possess the land. Schools to 
almost any extent, and on the most evan- 

lical principles, might be established, 

here are none to molest us or make us 
afraid. Does not the providence of God 
point the church to India, as a promising 
field to cultivate? But, alas, we have 
neither the means nor the men to occupy 
it, and the prospect is, that, in spite of 
all we can do, another generation, ready 
for the reception of the gospel, must go 
down to the grave before the land will 
be fully occupied. 
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LETTER FROM MR. WILSON, DATED FEB. 
77H, 1839. 


Printing executed--Seminary and Schools. 


ResPectinG the printing executed at Cape 
Palmas, Mr. Wilson states that the whole num- 
ber of copies printed since the introduction of 
the press there in 1857, was 10,872, embracing 
thirteen separate books and tracts, amounting, 
if numbered on continuously together, to 250 
pages; and making the aggregate amount of 
pages printed 181 532, ‘The Gospel according 
to Matthew and John, and some other shorter 
portions of the Scriptures, a book of hymns, a 
vocabulary of the Greybo language, and a 
grammar are included. 
Of the schools Mr. Wilson remarks— 


The number of pupils, male and fe- 
male, in the seminary, is about forty-five; 
in addition to which we have recently 
received ten children of the colonists, as 
day scholars, and for temporary purposes. 
The number of boarding scholars is less 
than was contemplated, in consequence 
of our not being able in the season tu 
lay in a sufficient stock of rice for their’ 
support. The reason of our receiving 
the children of colonists into the schools 
was in consequence of both of their 
teachers having recently died, and the 
colony being left in a state of almost en- 
tire destitution in point of schools. The 
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children alluded to as attending our 
schools are under the special patronage 
of the agent of the colony, four of them 
have been received indefinitely, to be 

ualified as teachers for the colony, and 

e remaining six to continue until 
another school can be established for the 
colony. 

Of the members of the seminary there 
are about twenty who can read with ease 
and fluency books both in their own and 
in the English language. The greater part 
of them are familiar with the historical 

of the Bible, and to some extent, 
with its doctrines; they have some 
knowledge of geography, particularly 
with the geography of their own country. 
Most of them have made considerable 
progress in arithmetic, and they can 
write intelligibly both in English and in 
Grebo. 

The morals of our children are gener- 
ally good, and we find them in many re- 
spects much more tractable and docile 
than we expected them to be. Eight of 
them give evidence of a change of heart, 
and have been received as members of 
the church. Only one out of this num- 
ber has caused us any disappointment, 
and this one we hope will not prove irre- 
— wayward. There has been 
nothing like very special interest on the 
subject of religion for some months past 
in the institution. Still we would hope 
that there are a few who are silently in- 
quiring what they must do to be saved. 
The tracts and books we are printing are 
received and read with a great deal of 
avidity, and they appear to understand 
religious truth communicated through 
the medium of their own language much 
more readily than when derived from 
books in the English, notwithstanding 
they have spent much more time in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the Jatter than 
the former. One of our pupils has re- 
cently been intrusted with a school, but 
has not yet continued it sufficiently long 
to give decided evidence of his ability. 
We have had one christian marriage 
among our pupils, and we trust we shall 
soon have others of a similar character. 

The people generally are rather negli- 
gent about attending preaching, and dur- 
ing the working season the attendance 
does not often exceed fifty or sixty. Our 
night meetings have generally been well 
attended, but are discontinued for the 
present in consequence of a large portion 
of the people having removed with their 
families to their rice farms, They will 
be resumed, however, as soon as the 
people return. I am now able in preach- 
ing to dispense with the assistance 








of an interpreter, and it is hoped that 
religious truth presented thus directly to 
their minds, will awaken more interest 
in the hearers and be more permanently 
beneficial to them. It is difficult for us 
to say how much impression has been 
made upon the mass of the people by 
missionary labor. They have a decided 
conviction that it will be advantageous 
to their children to be educated, and 
those of them who have their children in 
our schools, manifest no desire to remove 
them. They have been a good deal sur- 
prised to find that their own people can 
communicate with each other by means 
of writing, and they have taken, in one 
or two cases, a great deal of pains to 
satisfy their minds of the possibility of 
it. They have some knowledge of the 
Bible, of Jesus Christ, and of the way of 
salvation, but this knowledge is not very 
minute, and it is not obvious that it ex- 
erts any very considerable influence over 
their minds. In a temporal point of 
view we do not see that there has been 
any important advances. Nine tenths of 
the women are still to be seen in a state 
of almost entire nudity. The men, with 
the exception of some fifteen or twenty 
who have gowns and wear them on 
stated occasions, continue pretty nearly 
in the same conditionas they were when 
we found them five years ago. Their 
mode of living in dense and compactly 
settled villages is doubtless a material 
barrier to their improvement. So long 
as this is the case, they must be subject 
to numberless broils among themselves, 
suffer from pilfering, and will not be 
able to raise stock and poultry, or to cul- 
tivate gardens. And this we fear will 
be the case just so long as they are con- 
tiguous to an American settlement, 
which they regard with suspicion and 
dread. In relation to the native people 
immediately about the Cape, there is 
really reason to fear that their motion 
has actually been retrograde. Large 
numbers of them are degrading them- 
selves into hucksters and petty traders. 
Their herds of cows, sheep, goats, and 
other domestic animals are not now by 
one half so numerous as they were five 
years ago. They have not more furni- 
ture in their houses than they had then; 
and ih the whole community, with the 
exception of one belonging to my in- 
terpreter, there is not a single garden, 
whilst in neighboring villages of similar 
size, it is not uncommon to find fifty or 
one hundred acres, in the immediate 
vicinity of their towns, occupied as 
gardens. 








JOURNAL OF MR. WILSON ON A VOYAGE 
ALONG THE COAST. 


For some time past the Board have contem- 
plated the establishment of a new station on the 
leeward coast, east of Cape Palmas, and not 
far from Cape Coast Castle, having reference 
to the extension of missionary labor among the 
Ashantee and other tribes in that vicinity. 
Preparatory to this step, which it has been the 
intention of the Board to take as soon as suita- 
ble missionaries and assistants could be found 
to engage in the work, Mr. Wilson was author- 
ised to make an excursion along the coast, 
when an opportunity should be offered, for the 
purpose of collecting information and otherwise 
opening the way for such an enlargement of the 
mission. 

@ On the 27th of February last he embarked on 
board the American ship Emperor, captain R. 
Lawlin, engaged in a trading voyage along the 
coast. As the health of Mrs. Wilson had been 
impaired by long-continued confinement in her 
school; she accompanied her husband with the 
hope of deriving benefit from the voyage. 

Of the inquiries and observations made by 
Mr. Wilson while absent from his station the 
following extracts from his journal will give 
some account. 


Rockboka—Character of Krako. 


Our first place of anchoring was at 
Rockboka, which place we mow about 
eleven o'clock the next morning, [Feb. 
28th, 1839.] Rockboka is the eastern 
limit of what is regarded as the territory 
of the Maryland Colony, and is about 
twenty-five miles from Cape Palmas. 
March 3. Sabbath. I had not suffi- 
ciently recovered from sea-sickness to be 
able to preach on board the ship, and 
intended to have spent the day ashore 
preaching to the natives, but was disap- 
pointed in getting an interpreter, and did 
not go ashore. During the next day all 





hands on board were busily en d in 
receiving and em camw that | 
had been purchased by Krako, the man/| 
from whom the town receives its name, | 
for captain Lawlin. I believe that this | 
town was founded by Krako himself, | 
only a few years since. He was driven | 
from Rockboka, or some where there- 
abouts, by the brutal avarice of his own 
people, and he founded this town with | 
the hope of amassing a fortune where he | 
might enjoy it with more personal secur- | 
ity than he could at his native town. He 
is already not only the most important 
man in his own town, but of all the sur- 

ing country; and he is in some re- 
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spects one of the most dignified and re- 
spectable natives I have ever seen on 
any part of the coast. He is a spare 
made man, and about six feet high. His 
complexion is nearly a jet black, and his 
eneral demeanor sober and dignified, 
He was always dressed in Euro 
clothes, and his wardrobe must Lion 
been well supplied, for we never saw 
him in the same suit more than once, 
His last visit to the vessel was the most 
imposing, for he had decked himself in 
his very best, consisting of blue trow. 
sers, a handsome naval coat, and a new 
crimson silk hat; but withal barefooted! 
As a native of the country, he is not less 
remarkable for his honesty and fair deal- 
ing. Captain Lawlin had no fears in 
trusting him with goods to the amount of 
one thousand dollars. He lives in better 
style than the generality of his towns- 
men. We visited him and found him 
very hospitable. His dwelling is con- 
structed in native style, but on a larger 
scale than usual. It is of an oblong 
square, perhaps about sixty feet long, 
and twenty or thirty wide. It is parti- 
tioned off into three apartments, of equal 
size. The first, through which we pass- 
ed, is used as a store-room; and was 
supplied with a puncheon of rum, a case 
of muskets, a few teeth of ivory, ete. 
The next apartment is an open hall, 
with no furniture except a swinging 
hammock. The next is occupied as a 
sleeping-room, and we were forthwith 
introduced into it. In one corner of this 
stood a plain pine cupboard, which was 
well furnished with decanters of water, 
rum, and wine. In another corner stood 
a handsome French hand-organ; so that 
we were entertained with music, Krako 
himself acting the part of organist. In 
the third corner stood a substantial but 
coarse bedstead and a comfortable mat- 
tress. Wooden chests of various sizes 
were placed around the room, covered 
with cotton cloth, for seats. The general 
style of building here is very similar to 
that in the vicinity of Cape Palmas; and 
the habits and character of the people 
too are also very similar. Their lan- 
guage is closely allied to that of the 
rebo. Krako’s town is one of the four 
settlements which are collectively called, 
by foreigners, the Bereby country.* It 
is situated about seventy miles due east 
of Cape Palmas. There are about 
severity houses in the town, and the 
number of inhabitants exceeds three 
hundred. The country does not extend. 
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more than ten or fifteen miles along the 
sea-coast. Its trade consists in palm oil, 
camwood, and ivory. We left Krako’s 
town Tuesday morning. 


Drewin—High Drewin—St. Andrews. 


During the day we passed what is 
called the Tahou country, and as we 
sailed slowly along and quite near to the 
beach, canoes from the little villa 
along the shore were constantly shooting 
out to the vessel, and brought various 
articles to sell. 

Drewin is the next country, and as we 
approached this, we felt that we were 
entering a land of strangers. The face 
of the country, its productions, the ap- 

rance of the natives, their dress, 
Geshe, language, the structure of their 
canoes, etc., were all novel and interest- 
ing tous. The land even from the wa- 
ters edge, rises into high and rocky 
bluffs. Lofty ridges running parallel to 
each other intersect the sea-coast at 
right angles; and the chief part of them 
rise almost perpendicular from the water, 
to two hundred and three hundred feet. 
The whole of the country as seen from 
the sea is highly picturesque and wild. 

The character of the inhabitants too, 
corresponds with the rude and wild as- 

t of the country. The natives of 
Drewin have, from time almost immemo- 
rial, maintained the reputation, not only 
with foreigners, but with the inhabitants 
of other parts of the coast, of being the 
most barbarous and savage people on the | 
western coast of Africa. A Srecanes | 
(I apply this word, as is usually done of | 





late years, to the maritime inhabitants || 


generally of the Grain Coast) would) 
think nothing of going from Siera Leone | 
to Cape Coast Castle in a small canoe, | 
were it not for passing what they call | 
saucy Drewin. If he ships as a laborer | 
on any part of the windward coast, and | 
the vessel is to complete her voyage to} 
the leeward and to sail thence to Europe | 
or America, he requires the captain to 

ive him a pledge, either to send him 

ack to his own country by another ves- 
sel, or to take him past saucy Drewin 
before he is put ashore. 

Very few vessels, even to the present 
day, venture to trade at saucy Drewin; 
and when they do only a few men are 
allowed to come aboard at a time, and 
every precaution is used to prevent an 
successful attempt to capture the vessel. 
Captain Lawlin has made it his: practice 


their confidence in a remarkable degree. 
On the occasion of our visit he safely 
dispensed with the ordinary show of de- 
fence, but was careful not to allow too 
many to come aboard at the same time. 

What is called the Drewin country 
extends along the sea-coast about twenty 
miles, and is occupied by a considerable 
number of small villages. I could form 
no rational conjecture of the amount of 
population, as most of their villages were 
entirely concealed from view by the 
dense forests in which most of them 
were located. It is my impression, how- 
ever, that Drewin is rather sparsely pop- 
ulated. It affords for trade palm-oil, 
camwood, and large quantities of live- 
stock, which can generally be bought at 
a cheap rate. Those of the people we 
saw were a little above the medium siz@ 
of Africans, were poorly clad, and had 
decided features of being savages of the 
worst grade. j 

The eastern limit of this district is 
called High Drewin, the inhabitants of 
which are still more savage even than 
those of saucy Drewin. The count 
presents the appearance of table land, 
and is opén and apparently cultivated. 
A large number of canoes came off to 





|before attempted to seize an English 





for several years past to anchor off their 
town and trade with them, and enjoys 
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our vessel as we sailed, and brought 


| ducks, fowls, corn, etc. to sell, and were 
| very earnest that we should anchor and 
| trade with them. This was considered 


unsafe, for they had only a short time 


brig. 

About fqur o’clock in the afternoon 
we anchored in St. Andrews’s bay, and 
were in a very few minutes surrounded 
with forty or fifty large canoes. The 
people of St. Andrews are regarded only 
as one grade above those of Drewin in 
the scale of improvement; and the same 
precautions against an attack is put in 
force here as at Drewin. They are more 
dangerous in consequence of their over- 
|whelming numbers, and within the last 
| twenty-five years they have captured two 
vessels, and murdered their crews. They 
are now more pacific in their disposition, 
and wish to have vessels trade with 
them; but they have, as the consequence 
of their folly and guilt, to submit to some 
very mortifying restrictions in their in- 
tercourse with white men. Only one 
man from each canoe is allowed to come 
aboard, and the sailors and Kroomen tre 
stationed around the bulwarks of the 
vessel to prevent others from clambering 
up by the sides of the ship. The Kroo- 
men and sailors are instructed not to use 
any needless severity in forcing down 
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from the sides of the vessel those who 
are all the while trying to get up. They 
were authorised to apply the soles of 
their feet or the end of a rope, with us 
much severity as they chose; and if this 
failed, they might use the broad side of 
the cutlass. peng " natives would 

t considerable way up the rigging, and 
a the contest pr to hot’ for Soa 
they plunged head foremost into the sea. 
This kind of employment, I observed, 
gave peculiar satisfaction to the Kroo- 
men. They have a grudge of long 
standing against the Groce and St. 
Andrew’s natives, and they never fail to 
use their authority on such occasions to 
its full extent, and with no small share 
of pleasure; and the natives, on the other 
hand, endured it quietly, from the con- 

iousness that they deserved nothing 

etter. ’ 

St. Andrews is situated at the mouth 
of a large and noble river of thessame 
name, through which the people have 
much intercourse with the interior tribes. 
It is distant one hundred miles from 
Cape Palmas, and is decidly the most 
important settlement between the last 
mentioned place and Cape Lahou. The 
native settlement is a very large one, 
but I can form no satisfactory conjecture 
either of the number of houses, or the 
amount of inhabitants. It was my inten- 
tion to have gone ashore and spent some 
time among the people, out circum- 


stances which will be detailed hereafter | 
Those of the natives) 


prevented me. 
who came aboard of our vessel were civil, 
and for natives of the coast of Africa, 
they may be regarded as intelligent men. 
In their appearance generally, though 
they exhibit obvious traits of savages, 
they are still a manly and interesting set 
of men. Two of the most prominent per- 
sonages who figure on board of vessels 
are King Kwih (it would usually be 
spelled Guee) and Prince George. The 
former is said to own a large number of 
slaves, and is, perhaps, the most influen- 
tial man in the community. His personal 
appearance, however, is any thing but 
imposing. He wore a pair of trowsers 
and white shirt, both of which were so 
soiled and ragged that he would have 
passed almost any where out of Africa 
for the veriest beggar in the world. 
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King Kwih and captain Lawlin had been | 


friends of long standing; and King Kwih 
did not hesitate to confer a royal hug on 
his friend on the occasion of their meet- 
ing. For the good fortune of captain 
Lawlin, however, he embraced him 
around his waist. And, if I may not in- 
cur the charge of egotism, I would add, 
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that the same royal favor was conferred 
on me, when introduced as captain Law- 
lin’s friend. Prince George stands next 
to King Kwih in point of wealth and in- 
fluence. He is a short man, perhaps not 
more than five feet, but dignitied and af- 
fable. He speaks intelligible English, 
and stands at the head of the factors or 
trading men. The interest, however, 
which I would otherwise have felt in this 
man was materially modified by the fact 
that he was one of the chief agents in 
capturing one of the vessels above men- 
tioned. St. Andrews is the most wester- 
ly point on the coast where gold is offer- 
ed for sale. Their chief trade, however, 
consists in palm-oil and ivory. They 
also offer for sale a larger quantity of 
live stock than any other place on this 
part of the coast. Their canoes with 
which they bring their produce to vessels 
are enormously large, and are construct- 
ed in boat shape. 

The people of Drewin and St. An- 
drews several centuries ago occupied the 
country around the mouth of the Cavally 
river, and fought their way to their pre- 
sent place of abode for the advantages 
of a more extensive trade. The people 
were once entensively engaged in the 
slave-trade, and previous to its abolition 
by the British parliament, there was an 
English factory here, which has now for 
many years past been discontinued. Our 
stay at St. Andrews was too short for me 
to acquire accurate and particular infor- 
mation about the customs and habits of 
the people. 

Degraded and depraved, however, as 
the people are, I should nevertheless re- 
gard St. Andrews as a most eligible and 
inviting place for a mission station. The 
people are anxious to have a school, and 
there is nothing which more effectually 
modifies and blunts the savage disposi- 
tions of Africans than to throw yourself 
upon their protection and confidence. 
They are a spirited and 7 set 
of men, and they only need a little 
guidance and assistance to make them 
one of the happiest people in the world. 


|| Cape Lahou——Relations to Interior 


Tribes. 


Mr. Wilson next gives a brief account of an 
insurrection which was planned and nearly car- 
ried into effect by the crew of the Emperor, by 
which the life of the officers and of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. were placed ia imminent danger. By 
a providential interposition the plot was detect- 
ed and the life of all mercifully preserved. 

The vessel] next anchored off Lahou. 
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Cape Lahou is situated about ninety 
miles east of St. Andrews, and nearly 
two hundred distant from Cape Palmas. 

.It is the largest native settlement direct- 
ly on the sea-beach along the whole 
coast of Western Africa. It is improper- 
ly named however, for there is little or 
no appearance of any thing like a cape. 
And with the exception of one or two 
English settlements, it exports a larger 
amount of gold and ivory than any other 

int along the whole coast. It is stated 

y an English trader, who had an oppor- 
tunity to acquire information on the sub- 
ject, that more than twenty years ago its 
annual exports in these two articles ex- 
ceeded one hundred thousand dollars. 
And as the people have of late years en- 
gaged pretty extensively also in the 
palm-oil trade, it is likely that the entire 
amount of their annual exports, exceeds 
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very considerably the sum above men- 
tioned. They exchange their gold and 
ivory for foreign goods, but they have 
ascertained the value of these articles so_ 
accurately, that no tradercan make more | 
than twenty or twenty-five per cent by 
the exchange. They bring off all their 
produce in canoes; and as the landing is 
very bad, and their canoes are constantly 
capsizing, they find it necessary to at- 
tach their gold very firmly to their bo- 
dies, and a tooth of ivory is always fixed 
toa buoy. The town of Lahou is situated 
on both sides of a river of the same name, 
the two settlements of which have been 
at hostilities for some time past. The 
site of the town is indicated by a grove, 
rather a forest of cocoa-nut trees, and 
appears to the naked eye from the an- 
choring ground to extend three or four 
miles along the beach, though there is a 
small portion of the intermediate ground 
which is not occupied by houses. 

Notwithstanding their scanty apparel, 
a stranger is struck at once by their 
civilized and intelligent countenances. 
They are manly and independent in 
their general demeanor, but are great 
thieves and beggars notwithstanding. 
It is no detraction, in their estimation, 
either to steal or beg when an opportu- 
nity offers; and if a man is taken im the 
act of stealing, it is no more than what 
occurs every day, and he is only acting 
out the principles which have been in- 
stilled into him from childhood. 

A man who calls himself King Peter, 
stands at the head of the settlement on 
the western side of the river, and appears 
to possess much more influence and au- 
thority over his people than any of the 








petty chiefs in the vicinity of Cape Pal- 
mas, or upon any part of the coast which 
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I have visited. The government too, 
seems better organized, and partakes 
more largely of the character of a mon- 
archy, than any of the petty governments 
on the Grain and Ivory Coasts. Peter is 
about fifty or fifty-five years of age, 
rather above the common stature, and is 
rather corpulent. He speaks good Eng- 
lish, (that is, for a native African,) and is 
dignified and affable. He is at the head 
of affairs, both in a commercial and civil 
point of view. He is said to be very 
rich. I have seen him pay for one strin 
of coral beads, four ounces of gold, onl 
to sixty-four dollars. 

Their canoes when in motion are al- 
ways accompanied by singing, and some 
of their airs are really lively and pleas- 
ing. I have always been disappointed 
in the Kroomen in this particular. Thei 
canoe songs possess neither harmony no 
life, and I never felt any interest in hear- 
ing them sing. One of the most melan- 
choly features about the character of 
this people is that they are great topers. 
No people on the coast have greater fa- 
cilities than they to procure rum, and 
they are excessively fond of it. They 
affirm that the river Lahou, the DeCosta, 
which enters the sea at Grand Bassam, 
and the Asinee river have all a common 
origin. But their knowledge of the 
geography of their country is very im- 
perfect, and their statements must be 
received with caution. They “have al- 
ways been opposed to the establishment 
of trading factories in their town, prefer- 
ring to keep the trade in their own 
hands. Their objections would not ex- 
tend, however, to the establishment of a 
school or a missionary station. They 
own a great many slaves, and this is the 
only class of persons who cultivate the 
soil. I think both Cape Lahou and St. 
Andrews inviting points for missiona 
operations; and their remoteness bo 
from European and American settle- 
ments is not one of the least encourag- 
ing circumstances to make them so. 
Both of them are situated at the mouths 
of large rivers, which will offer easy and 
constant access to the interior tribes. 
These rivers, if my information be cor- 
rect, must extend nearly into the heart 
of the Bahooree country, which must 
contain a populous and powerful nation, 
as oF successfully resisted time after 
time, : “4 arms of rele ae in the 
day of their greatest glory. These rivers 
too may be (und to afford the most di- 
rect access to the powerful kingdom of 
Kong, which lies to the northwest of 
Gaman. 
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It must not be expected that a mis- 
sionary could at once penetrate the inte- 
rior by either of these routes, for he 
would be resisted by the maritime tribes, 
until it is perfectly understood that his 
object is religious, and not commercial. 
I would therefore recommend the occu- 
pation of these two places to the serious 
consideration of the Committee. If it is 
not possible to get men from America to 
occupy them, educated Fantees from 
Cape Coast might be engaged and |lo- 
cated at these two places as teachers for 
the present. I should expect them to be 
as healthful locations as any on the 
coast. 

Asinee and Grand Bassam, two places 
intermediate between Cape Lahou and 
the British forts on the Gold Coast, are 
also important points, but as we did not 
‘touch at either of them, I could not ac- 
quire any particular information in rela- 
tion to them. Grand Bassam is visited 
by the Ashantees, and there are also 
Mohammedan negroes who come down 
to this place, but I do not know from 
whence. 

We left Cape Lahou the 12th of 
March, and anchored the same evening 
off Jack Lahou, twenty miles east of the 
first mentioned place. 


Jacque-a-Jacques— Grand Bassam-—Dix’s 
Cove—Cape Coast. 


We left Jack Lahou on the evening 
of the next day, with the intention of 
stretching directly for Cape Coast Castle, 
where it was expected that the mutinous 
sailors would be left. In the morning 
we found ourselves abreast of Jaque-a- 
Jaques, a place which has become very 
generally known of late years as one of 
the most important palm-oil marts of the 
coast. And there is scarcely a time 
when there are not as many as three or 
four vessels receiving oil at this place. 
The coast from Jacque-a-Jacques to 
Grand Bassam is rather low and flat. 
Grand Bassam is situated at the mouth 
of the De Costa river, and is forty miles 
east of Jacque-a-Jacques. It offers a 
large quantity of gold-dust for sale, but 
neither oil nor ivory. The Ashantees 
frequently visit this place, but their ju- 
risdiction does not reach to the sea- 
coast. 

Asinee is situated at the mouth of a 
large river of the same name, and lies 
about twenty miles east of Grand Bas- 
sam. It has of late lost its importance 
by intestine wars; and as its trade is 
nearly broken up, very few vessels touch 
here. The French formerly had a fort 
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at this place, but it has long since been 
abandoned. 

Friday morning the 15th instant, we 
found ourselves abreast of Cape Apollo- 


nia, and as there was no wind, we re- 


mained near this place all the forenoon, 
The land is high and hilly. It has, until 
within a few years past, been occupied 
by the English, and a fort still stands 
here, though there are no European resi- 
dents. Several canoes came off and 
brought fowls, ducks, corn, plantains, etc, 
for sale. Those of the natives we saw 
were small, and spare made, and the 
blackest Africans I have ever seen, 
They were poorly clad, and altogether 
appeared to be inferior to the tribes fur- 
ther to the windward. They plat their 
hair and bind it in wreaths like the Cape 
Lahou people, but they had no ornaments 
about their persons of any kind. 

16. We doubled Cape Three Points, 
and came abreast of Dix’s Cove and 
Bantree, two forts about two miles apart, 
the first owned and occupied by the 
English, and the other by the Dutch, 
Dix’s Cove is the most werterly point on 
the Gold Coast, which is occupied at 
present by Europeans, and Acra is the 
most easterly, being distant from each 
other about one hundred miles. In the 
intermediate distance there are a large 
number of forts; many of which, how- 
ever, since the abolition of the slave- 
trade, have been abandoned and are now 
in a state of decay. The English still 
retain four regularly garisoned forts, viz, 
at Dix’s Cove, Cape Coast, Anamaboe, 
and Acra, besides small trading estab- 
lishments where there are no forts. The 
Dutch retain garrisoned forts at Bantree, 
Axim, Elmina, and Acra. The one at 
Acra is nearly in a state of ruins. The 
Danes have one fort at Acra. The 
Dutch forts come under the immediate 
supervision and government of Holland, 
The English establishments come under 
the supervision of a committee in Eng- 
land called the West- African Committee, 
which is appointed by parliament. The 
government appropriates a specified an- 
nual sum to the support of these forts, 
and this passes through the hands of the 
West-African Committee. 

We anchored at Cape Coast, Sabbath 
afternoon of the 17th. Several canoes 
brought off articles to sell, but when 
they were told that no trading was al- 
lowed on board on the Sabbath, they re- 
turned, and we were left alone until 
Monday morning. The appearance of 
Cape Coast Castle from the sea is rather 
imposing than otherwise. The fort, in 
which the castle stands, and by which it 
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is protected, covers three acres. Its 
walls are high and strong, and well 
mounted with guns. The castle stretch- 
es across the fort and over one wing, and 
rises two stories above its walls. Be- 
sides the fort in which the castle stands, 
there are two other smaller ones, each 
of them about a half mile distant; one of 
them is called fort William, and the 
other, which has recently been built, is 
called Victoria. The three together 
render the place almost impregnable, 
either by land or sea. These forts, as 
well as all the rest of the forts along the 
Gold Coast, were originally built by the 
Portuguese towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the slave-trade. They were sub- 
sequently wrested from the Portuguese 
by the Dutch, and afterwards they were 
suceessively owned by the Dutch, Eng- 
lish, and French. Cape Coast Castle 
and its dependencies fell into the hands 
of the English in 1661, and have contin- 
ued in their possession ever since. From 
the close of the fifteenth century to the 
year 1807, when the slave-trade was 
abolished, Cape Coast Castle was used 
as a depot for slaves; and there is no part 
of the western coast of Africa where this 
trade was carried on more extensively 
than at these points. Since the abolition 
of the slave-trade, they have been kept 
up chiefly on account of the trade in 

ld-dust, which, previous to that period, 
Fad been almost wholly neglected. In 
the year 1824, all of the British settle- 
ments were involved in a war with the 
Ashantees, which had nigh resulted in 
their utter ruin. Sir Charles McCarth 
lost his life in a disastrous conflict wi 
them, and a whole regiment of British 
soldiers were cut to pieces at the same 
time by the Ashantee army. Indeed, so 
large and formidable an army as the 
y > tee brought out on this occasion 
has scarcely ever been known in Africa. 
They aspired to possess all of the Eng- 
lish forts on this part of the coast, and 
their bloody and desolating march was 
not arrested until they were brought 
within the range of the guns of Cape 
Coast forts. 

The number of European residents at 
Cape Coast does not exceed fifteen or 
twenty. The native popuiation is esti- 
mated at six thousand. The former re- 
side in handsome and spacious stone 
houses. The latter, with a few excep- 
tions, live in houses built of clay and 
covered with , many of which are 
in a state of dilapidation. The contrast 
between the native houses and those of 





the Europeans must arrest the attention 
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of every one, as the two are indiscrimi- 
nately interspersed. e 

The whole country is less or more im- 
pregnated with gold dust. And I was 
not a little surprised to see native women 
washing for gold at the very spot where 
we stepped out of the boat upon landing; 
and it is not uncommon to see them 
sweeping the streets and private yards 
for the same purpose. Besides gold-dust, 
the settlement exports ivory, Indian corn, 
and of late some palm oil. Gold, how- 
ever, is the chief article, and Indian corn 
is the next in importance. 


Favorable Openings for a Mission near 
Cape Coast. 


The interior of the fort presents quite 
a military air. The garrison consists of 
a corps of two hundred well drilled Fan- 
tees. They have as fine a musical band 
as I almost ever heard; and this is ren- 
dered the more remarkable, as there is 
not an individual in the band who knows 
any thing of music as a science. The 
present governor, George McLean, as- 
sumed the responsibilities of his office in 
the year 1820, and has by his sound 
judgment and indefatigable zeal, not on- 
ly placed all the forts in excellent order, 
but has also succeeded in introducing 
many very salutary improvements among 
the neighboring native tribes. Since his 
induction into office, he has kept up a 
school in the fort under his immediate 
inspection for native children; and at no 


|period since the organization of the 


school has the number of pupils ever 
fallen short of one hundred and fifty. 
Through the means of this school a large 
number of the young men who have just 
grown up, are able to read, so that the 
native people of Cape Coast may now be 
regarded, to some extent at least, as a 
reading community. The jurisdiction of 
the governor extends over three thousand 
square miles; and tribes even beyond 
these limits are constantly referring 
their disputes among themselves to him 
as umpire. The habit of seizing any 
man and making him responsible for the 
debts and crimes of his townsman, which 
is so general in Western Africa, has 
been entirely broken up within the 
bounds of his jurisdiction. I am happy 
to inform you that governor McLean 
cordially welcomes the co-operation of 
the mission which you propose to estab- 
lish somewhere in the vicinity of Ca 

Coast, and pledges the protection of the 
local government. I will transmit at the 
same time with this a copy of a letter 
which I have received from him on this 








subject. He expressed a willingness in 
the first instance, that the mission should 
be established directly at Cape Coast. 
But as the Wesleyan Missio Society 
of England have a missionary here, and 
are ex — to enlarge their operations, 
it would not be in accordance with the 
principles adopted at the last anniversary 
of the Board, to locate at the same 
place; nor would it be strictly courteous 
to those missionary brethren already on 
the ground. 

Anamaboe is also partially occupied 
by the Wesleyans. But Dix’s Cove and 
Acra are unoccupied, and both of these 
are recommended to yon by governor 
McLean as eligible places for the estab- 
lishment of the proposed mission. The 
former of these places is situated, as has 
already been mentioned, fifty miles to the 
west of Cape Coast, and the other the 
same distance to the east. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society 
commenced their operations here, [ think, 
about five years ago; and although they 
never had more than one missionary here 
at a time, their labors have been crown- 
ed with encouraging success. I regret- 
ted very much the absence of their pre- 
sent missio at the time of our visit, 
as I was not able to collect such facts in 
connection with their proceedings as I 
could wish. They have a commodious 
chapel constructed with mud walls and 
grass roof. I preached for them one 
evening, by request, through an inter- 
preter, and was pleased to find my au- 
dience attentive, and to see that a large 
number of them could use their hymn- 
books. My stay here was too brief and 
my opportunities of observation too lim- 
ited to allow me to make any very confi- 
dent remarks about the religious state of 
this people. My general impression is 
that there are a number of them who are 
decidedly pious, and that there is a very 
general desire to receive religious in- 
struction, without there being any thing 
like a decided reformation among them 
as a community. Their language has 
not yet been reduced to writing, and 
ov — - —_ — through 

medium of the Engli anguage, 
which is but imperfectly understood, 
even by those who can read it mechani- 
cally. They would acquire information 
much more rapidly through the medium 
of their mother tongue, than through a 
language which the generality of them 
are actually incapable of acquiring with 
any degree of perfection. The English 
language and most of the dialects of 
Western Africa are so completely anti- 
podal in their character and general 
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inciples, that I have seriously question- 
<3 elation an individual = ty ~ been 
taught to speak one of these from child- 
hood could ever learn to speak the other 

rfectly. And this view of the subject 

as been fully attested by our expe- 
rience. The children in our school 
learned to read books in the English 
language as easily as the generality of 
children in America, but they seemed to 
derive but little advantage from it in the 
acquisition of knowledge. But as soon 
on beak were placed in their hands in 
their own language, their progress in ac- 
ss knowledge was very rapid in- 
eed; and we have never been able to 
furnish books to them as fast as they 
would have them. But to return from 
this digression. 

The Fantees, as a tribe, are a little 
belpw the ordinary size of Africans; and 
are decidedly inferior, I should think, to 
the Kroomen, not only in stature but in 
that manliness and independence of 
character which distinguishes the latter, 
There is a desire to conform to the 
habits of civilized life, however, among 
the Fantees, which does not exist with 
the Kroomen. All the young men of 
Cape Coast, who can afford it, wear 
European clothes. The old men adhere 
to the broad toga. The females wear a 
quantity of cloth proportioned to their 
abilities, but their taste in adjusting it to 
their bodies is very singular; and in one 
respect is revolting to the feelings of 
delicacy. Whatever changes may have 
taken place in the character and condi- 
tion of the people in the vicinity of Cape 
Coast, the country generally remains in 
a state of the deepest degradation and 
ignorance. We were informed that only 
a few days previous to our arrival, a 
neighboring caboceer had, in consequence 
of an eclipse of the sun, which was re- 
y as ominous of —— ca- 
amity, buried several of his subjects 
alive; and it was not known how many 
more would be doomed to the same fate. 
Human sacrifices are still offered in 
great numbers, not only in Ashantee, but 
in all the petty principalities of the sur- 
rounding country. Only a few years 
since the king of Ashantee sent the gov- 
ernor of Cape Coast sixty jaw-bones of 
human victims which he had killed, as 
an evidence of his despotic power, think- 
ing at the same time that it would prove 
to be a present of great value. The 
story that the king of Dahomy has his 
= paved with human skulls is no fa- 

le. There are Europeans on the coast 
who have seen it, and can bear witness 
to the truth of the statement. The king 
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of Ashantee thinks as little of taking off 
the head of one of his subjects, as that of 
a chicken. There are several of his sub- 


jects now in the fort, who have taken 


refuge there to save their heads. It is 
thought that the kingdom of Ashantee, 
(if this word may be applied to that peo- 
ple.) is by no means so strong and pow- 
erful as it was twenty years ago. The 
despotic and cruel administration of the 
ent king has been the means of dis- 
connecting important sections of the 
kingdom from the main body, many of 
his chief captains have become disaffect- 
ed towards him, and a feeling of very 
general distrust has extended itself over 
the whole of his realms. 
Elmina, (the Dutch fort) is situated 
eight miles west of Cape Coast, and is in 


Proceedings of 


FOREIGN. 


MISSION OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY IN BENGAL. 


Conversion of Great Numbers to Christianity. 


Tue villages in which this extensive religious 
movement has occurred are situated on the Je- 
lingha, a branch of the Hoogly river, and 
seventy or eighty miles north of Calcutta. 
From the Rev. W. J. Deer, the Church mis- 
sionary at Kishnaghur, the nearest station to 
the scene of this great awakening, archdeacon 
Dealty having been sent by bishop Wilson of 
Caleutta, to ascertain the facts in the case, ob- 
tained the information given below. 


Number of Inquirers—There are not less 
than fifty-five villages, containing among them 
upward of 500 families, who are convinced of 
their lost state as sinners, believe that the gos- 
pel of Christ provides the only means of salva- 
tion, and are ready and anxious to be baptized 
into that faith. ‘These families average about 
six in a family; so that there are not Jess than 
_ souls seeking admission into the christian 


Origin and Commencement of the Work.— 
He had heard, in the beginning of 1835, of a 

rsecution against a sect composed partly of 

ussulmans and partly of Hindoos. This sect 
was called “Kurta Bhoja,” worshippers of the 
Creator. They are derived from the sect of 
the Dervish among the Mohammedans; but have 
adopted, in addition, some articles of the chris- 
tian faith. They worship only one God, have 
nothing to do with idols, and believe that God 
will come into the world in a human form. Mr. 
Deer believes that, in their present character, 
they are of recent origin. He heard that they 
bore the persecution against them with great 
patieace; and thought that this was a proof of 














full view of it. The native A ep er 
of that place is double that of Cape Coast, 
but the situation, from some local cause 
or other, is very insalubrious. Anama- 
boe is twelve miles east of Cape Coast, 
but is seen from it. Its European popu- 
lation is Jess than that of Cape Coast, 
and its native population nearly equal to 
that of Elmina. 

From Cape Coast we stretched out to 
sea, and after eight days sail we reached 
Cape Palmas on the 31st of March, hav- 
ing been absent about one month. On 
our arrival at Fair Hope we found that 
all things had gone on smoothly, and we 
have abundant reason for gratitude to 
our heavenly Father for his manifold 
mercies to us. 


other Societies. 


their sincerity, however erroneous might be 
their principles; and determined to pay them a 
visit, to inquire into their belief, and to direct 
them, if possible, to the true way of salvation. 

He accordingly went; and in the first visit was 

convinced of their sincerity, saw much that was 
good among them, much that he greatly admir- 
ed, especially the love and affection which they 
had for one another. In speaking upon the 
christian religion, he did not think there was 
much impression made; but he left them some 

copies of the gospels, and determined to visit 
them again. He renewed his visit in the be- 
ginning of 1836. They received him more cor- 
dially, listened to him more attentively, and an 
impression was evidently made favorable to the 
truth. After several visits of a similar nature, 
he asked to have public worship among them. 
They agreed; but with considerable reluctance, 
as they were afraid of increasing persecution. 
After dinner, the inquirers assembled for wor- 
ship, and — of the heathen joined them. 
They showed, however, great fear and timidity. 
The missionary asked them, one by one, “Are 
you afraid to pray?” They replied, “No; we 
are not afraid.” He then said, “‘Let us pray.” 
The inquirers immediately fell upon their faces. 
The heathen were startled at this, as they con- 
sidered the very act of prayer with Christians 
an avowal of Christianity. Hence, all these in- 
quirers were, from this time, considered as out 
of the pale of heathenism; their caste was » 
and they were looked upon as the followers of 
Jesus Christ. They were put under christian 
instruction, and, a few months after, were bap- 
tized. A most rigid persecution was now com- 
menced against them. Their wives and chil- 
dren were taken from them by their heathen re- 
latives, and only restored by an order from the 
magistrate. From this period the truth prevail- 
ed more fully; others, of the sect especially 
above named, visited the Christians, and be- 
came more favorably disposed toward them 

and invited the missionary to preach the gospel 
to them also. He complied with their request; 
public worship was established among them; 
many were convinced of the truth of Christian- 
ity, and openly declared “that this was the very 
thing which they had been seeking for.” 








In 1838, the leading men in ten villages be- 
longing to the Kurta-Bhoja sect avowed their 
belief in the gospel, and, after instruction, were 
baptized into the faith of Christ. They s t- 
way confessed Him before the heathen, and es- 
tablished public worship in their villages. This 
created great excitement and curiosity amon 
their relatives and connections. They attende 
the worship, to know what it all meant: more 
violent opposition and persecution were the re- 
sult, and every one“that attended the worship 
was considered a Christian. In one village the 
excitement was so great, that when the mission- 
ary began to preach, they anxiously inquired, 
“What! has the pestilence reached us also ?” 
An inquirer had two brothers, who fled from 
theiv homes for fear of catching the infection. 

Present State ofthe Work.—Mr. Deer thinks 
that out of the families who are candidates 
for baptism, 200 of them are prepared for the 
holy sacrament; that is, about 1,200 indi- 
viduals. ; 


Relative to the motives which have influenced 
these converts, Mr. Deer says— 


There may be a little of secular motive in 
some instances; but nothing more than the re- 
ligion itself must indirectly present. It teaches 
love and sympathy, and to render assistance to 
one another in want, etc. This is the whole of 
temporal motive that he can possibly imagine. 
It is a religion of love. Many of the people at 
present are in distress; they were not so when 
they first offered themselves as candidates for 
baptism. This distress has been occasioned by 
an inundation, which has destroyed the crops 
throughout the district. The villages were all 
under water. Relief was sent to the suffering 
Christians, many of whom had been without 
food for days. The missionary sent them rice 
as far as his means would allow. The boats 
went over the fields, from village to village, 
distributing relief to the christian brethren, as 
far as they were able. The heathen, on seeing 
this, said, ““See how these Christians love one 
another! surely this is the true religion!” All 
this may have given an impulse; but he does 
not know how it could be otherwise. They 
have nothing but this mutual help to induce 
them to become Christians; but every thing 
else to discourage. 

Their knowledge is not very enlarged, but he 
considers that it is sufficient for candidates for 
baptism. They know the elements of the truth; 
for instance, that they are sinners; that, as sin- 
ners, they are subject to wrath; that God, in 
rey & has provided salvation through his Son; 
that he who repents and believes on Christ, 
shall obtain salvation; that it is the Holy Spirit 
alone who can make them see and feel their 
sins, and Jead them to rest on Christ for the for- 
‘giveness of them; that there will be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and a judgment of all men; 
that the righteous shall be saved, the wicked 
Jost forever, etc. etc. They can repeat the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

They have alread o~ proof that they are 
willing to forsake all for Christ, give up their 
heathen habits, and lead a life of self-denial. in 
what they have had to suffer: they expect per- 
secution, and are prepared for it: they entirel 
renounce idolatry, and every custom and habit 


which the gospel prohibits. In a word, they are 
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desirous of putting themselves under the chris- 
-ag tor, and attending to his godly direction 
in . 

The alestt of them, in common with all in 
the district, christian and heathen, along the 
Jelingha river, are in the most destitute condi- 
tion—their poverty inconceivable. The inun- 
dation has entirely destroyed the crops. The 
second is coming, but they have little to hope 
for before March. If two or three thousand ru- 
pees could be raised, in order to obtain seed for 
their ground, it would be the greatest blessi 
to them imaginable. They must borrow; 

in getting it from the zemindar, they will have 
to pay at Jeast one hundred per cent. It is this 
which keeps them poor when they are thrown 
back by the failure of the crops. He has not 
the least doubt but the money would be return- 
ed when the next crops are reaped. He does 
not think this would have the effect of inducing 
people to become Christians, and thus filling 
the church with nominal professors. 


In four villages which archdeacon Dealty 
visited in company with Mr. Deer and other 
missionary associates, and where examination 
of the candidates for baptism was held, about 
500 were baptized. 

Says the archdeacon in concluding his com- 
munication to the bishop— 


But now, what is to become of these newl 
baptized converts? It is evident that the ae 
must be followed up by placing faithful pastors, 
teachers and schoolmasters at the several vil- 
lages. Without something of this kind, all will 
fall back again. I do not feel a doubt, if the 
work be thus carried on, and a christian teach- 
er, zealous, prudent, patient, active and affec- 
tionate, placed at each of the principal villages, 
that, in the course of a very few youn, Sep 
would be entirely Christianized, and present as 
pleasing and delightful an aspect as our chris- 
tian villages in England did at the time of the 
early propagation of the gospel among us. But 
where are these teachers and pastors to be 
found? One of our dear friends, Mr. Sandys, 
said, “Have faith in God, whose work it is: 
he will provide.” I confess my faith here fal- 
ters; and I have need to say, “Lord, increase 
my faith!” 

We have, for the fifty-five villages, only one 
missionary and one European catechist, two 
native catechists, six readers, and one school- 
master—eleven teachers, of all kinds, for the 
whole; not near sufficient to give one service on 
the Sabbath-day to the inquirers in the differ- 
ent villages. 


The bishop of Calcutta gives some additional 
particulars concerning the character of this pe- 
culiar sect— 


It appears that they have been settled on the 
Jelingha about sixty years. They had a firm 
notion of one Supreme Being, and rejected with 
abhorrence all idolatry. They held very slight- 
ly, if at all, by caste; and considered the test 
of proselytism, not eating, but uniting in prayer 
to the one true God. i may be found that 
some early christian missionary visited them, 
whose instructions have come down to this gen- 
eration. Inquiry will probably throw more 
light on their history. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE BERLIN MIS- 
SIONARY SEMINARY. 


TxeE following statements respecting the Mis- 
sionary Seminary in the capital of Prussia, is 
from the Rev. Dr. Rueckert, the principal of 
the institution. 


The Missionary Seminary at Berlin was in- 
stituted in the year 1800, by the Rev. John 
Jenicke, the late venerable pastor of the Bohe- 
mian church. Its existence was scarcely known 
for nearly twenty years; as it was found expe- 
dient to prosecute important work without 
much public notice. For the last eleven years, 
the seminary has been thought of by some as no 
jonger in existence, because its publications aud 
reports were forcibly suppressed until very late- 
ly, when the restrictions were happily removed. 
Boring all, however, the seminary has been con- 
tinued, under evident tokers that the blessing of 
the Lord rested upon it, and does still accom- 
pany its labors. 

During the thirty-eight years since its forma- 
tion, the seminary has sent forth about one hun- 
dred missionaries, to proclaim the gospel to va- 
rious heathen nations, and to the children of 
Israel. Among these brethren are many whose 
praise is in all the churches. 

It is, poner not generally known, that al- 
most all the leading missionary societies, in 
Holland and in England, have been iu time past 
supplied with missionaries from among the stu- 
dents in the seminary at Berlin; and that al- 
though many have been called to their rest, 
many are still laboring with much devotedness 
and success. 


Even during the last eleven years, of great 
anxiety and care, twenty-four missionaries have 
gone iorth among the heathen. At present the 
seminary has six promising young men ready 
to follow the steps of their brethren, whenever 
they shall receive a call. 

The institution has never possessed sufficient 
resources to enable it to send out and maintain 
its own missionaries: nor did it, indeed, ever 
seriously contemplate this step; but was con- 
tented with preparing pious young men for the 
missionary work. In a catholic spirit, it taught 
its missionaries to devote themselves to the 
work with al! their heart and mind, and to enter 
into the service of any christian society which 
might be desirous to employ them in the propa- 
gation of the gospel, adopting for its principle 
the motto, In necessariis, unitus: in dubiis, li- 
bertas: in omnibus, caritas. 

The brethren, in following this rule, have been 
enabled to make themselves generally useful in 
the cause of Christ; and have entered the ser- 
vice of various missionary societies. Some of 
them have been employed by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society; and others are still employed 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts; by the London-Baptist, 
Dutch, Basle, and Dresden Missionary Societies; 
and by the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews. The last men- 
tioned society, alone, has at this moment fifteen 
missionaries actively and zealously employed, 
who came from the seminary. 

The three brethren who were first sent out are 
still alive. One of them was the instrument, in 
the Lord’s hand, of originating the London So- 
' ciety for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 








American Board of Commissioners for foreign Missions. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO MISSIONARIES. 
On the Object and Relations of the Board. 


THE following remarks constituted the main body of the Instructions recently delivered to Mr. 
Dwight of the mission to Turkey, Messrs. Beadle and Sherman, of the mission to Syria, and Mr* 
Jones, of the mission to the Nestorians of Persia. The discussion on the relations of missionaries 
was published in the number for June. 


On a former occasion like the present, though 
in another part of the country, the Committee 
gave their views to brethren destined to India 
and Siam, as to some of the more important 


relations sustained by the missionaries of the | 


it takes governments as it finds them, and sub- 
mits to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake; whether it be to the king as supreme, or 
|| unto governors, as unto them that are sent by 
him for the punishment of evil doers, and for the 


Board. The counterpart of that subject, viz. rf praise of them that do well. We see much to 
the relations sustained by the Board itself, will || deplore in the governments of Turkey, Persia, 
now claim your attention. A somewhat scruti- China, and elsewhere—much that needs reform- 





nizing view of the object, at which the Board, 
as a missionary institution, is bound to direct 
its efforts, will assist to the understanding of its 
relations. 

In the first place, then, the object is not of a 
civil nature. The Board is no more a civil in- 
stitution, than it is a commercial one. It be- 
longs, in common with all other missionary so- 
cieties, wholly to the spiritual kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. The reforming of civil governments, as 
such, is no part of its object. Wherever it goes, 
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ing—much that must be reformed before the 
,| blessings of the gospel can be fully realized by 
|the people. These are evils growing out of the 
|forms or abuses of government; and they will 
be found to lie beyond the range of our duties 
as a missionary society. We must let them 
alone.—Nor, 

2. Is its object of an ecclesiastical nature. 
The Board is no more an ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, than itis a civil one. It has no ecclesias- 
tical powers; no purely ecclesiastical duties. 
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It has not even a denominational character. It 
is an association of men from different, though 
kindred, denominations. It does not exist, nor 
was it designed, for increasing the numbers or 
influence of any one sect on earth. It sends 
forth Congregational, Presbyterian, Reformed 
Dutch, German Reformed, and Lutheran mis- 
sionaries; and it could also send missionaries 
from the Episcopalian and Baptist denomina- 
tions, were it not that the whole body of mis- 
sionaries acting under one direction should be 
able to recognize the validity of each other’s 
baptism and ordination. The necessary church 
organizations and ordinations, and the necessa- 
ry ecclesiastical government and discipline 
among the heathen, are secured through the 
missionaries themselves; who receive ordination 
before going forth, and act freely in»such mat- 
ters, and retain, if they please, their immediate 
connection with their respective ecclesiastical 
bodies at home. Nor is it because matters of 
this nature are unimportant, or are deemed so, 
that they come not within the duties of a mis- 
sionary society. The organizing of churches, 
and the modes of organizing and governing 
eburches, and the ordination of preachers of the 
gospel, are of very great importance indeed. 
But it is not necessary the Board should be 
clothed with the power of doing these things, 
nor is it best that it should be. These things are 
provided for by investing the missionary him- | 
self with the power of doing them. The objects 
are accomplished abroad, as they are athome— | 
by means of the ministry itselfi—with the help | 
of the native churches, when such have arisen | 
and are able to render assistance in such mat-| 
ters; that is to say, by the ecclesiastical men | 
* and ecclesiastical bodies on the ground. With | 
matters purely and technically ecclesiastical, | 
therefore, whether at home or abroad, the 
Board, as such, has no concern. Hence it| 
should be excused from all agency, all interest | 
in the ecclesiastical controversies which take | 
place at home among its patrons. If such con- | 
troversies must needs be, they belong to eccle- | 
siastical bodies, or to men acting in their eccle- 
siastical relations. A missionary society, as | 
such, should have no eye, no ear, no heart, no | 
hand, no time for them. They may be right in 
themselves, right in their proper relations, salu- | 
tary in their results, and even indispensable to 
the well-being of the church of Christ; but they 
are foreign to the nature and design of a mis- 
sionary institution. At the best, they belong to 
the regions of clouds and storms, and not to 
those more etherial heights where the missionary 
society ought to have iis abode, and from 
whence it may look forth through the clear 
shining of the sun over the wide earth—More- 
over it is no part of our object to assault and 
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demolish the old time-worn ecclesiastical fabrics 
of the oriental charches. We let them alone, 
as we do the civil governments of Asia: though 
it may be true, and doubtless is, that the letting 
in of gospel light upon them will lead to great 
and perhaps radical modifications.—Again, 

3. Its object is foreign. This is the distine- 
tive characteristic of the Board, when viewed 
in its relation to domestic missionary societies, 
lis name implies that its labors are in a foreign 
field, and its charter requires them to be so. 
The Indian tribes come within its appropriate 
sphere, as being—what our national judiciary 
has decided them to be—‘foreign communities 
under the pupilage of the United States.” Ex. 
cepting a part of these, our whole field lies be- 
yond the bounds of Christendom. The oriental 
churches, in the strange revolutions of ages 
past, have fallen out of Christendom; and, 
though nominally christian, they properly re- 
ceive attention from us, because our approach 
to the Mohammedan world must be chiefly 
through them. The Mohammedan nations can- 
not be converted to the christian faith, while the 
oriental churches, existing every where among 
them as the representatives and exemplifications 
of Christianity, continue in their present state. 
In aJarge view of the subject, and considering 
the ultimate design and final results of the mis- 
sions to the oriental churches, they may be re- 
garded as so many missions to the followers of 
the False Prophet. 

The Board, then, is a society for christian ef- 
forts in lands not christian. It is an institution 
for foreign missions, and for no others. A do- 
mestic mission instituted by the Board, no mat- 
ter where, or for what specific purpose, would 
be doing violence to its charter, its constitution, 
and its design; and besides, would introduce 


|| confusion into our great system of charitable 


operations. 

We are now prepared to state more definitely 
what is the object of the Board. 

4. Its object is, to save the souls of men, by 
the use of the most direct means, in the nations 
and tribes situated beyond the bounds of Christ- 
endom. We include the Indian tribes of North 
America. This is our single, well defined, 
grand object. Christ came into our world to 
save the soul. And the salvation of the soul is 
our object—to be effected, through the power 
of the Holy Ghost, by preaching Christ where 
he has not been preached. When we go among 
the oriental churches, or among the heathen, 
that is our object. When we have, through 
marvellous grace in Jesus Christ, converted a 
soul to God, we, as a society, have not the ad- 
ditional labor of converting it also to republi- 
canism, or to any of the other forms of civil 
liberty; or to Congregationalism, Presbyterian- 
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ism, or any of the other forms of ecclesiastical 
government. Our only object, our whole duty 
and business, as a missionary institution, so far 
as that soul alone is concerned, is to save it. It 
is indeed true that, in the progress of a system 


' of measures for the mudtiplication of converts in 


a nation, and for the perpetuating of influences 
for this purpose, it is necessary to adopt other 
measures, and it may be in respect to that con- 
vert. It will doubtless be found necessary to 
associate him with other converts in a visible 
church, and it may be advisable, in pursuing 
the object of the Board cn a large scale, to 
teach him the way of God more perfectly in a 
school, or seminary, that he may become an of- 
ficer in that church, or its pastor, or an evange- 
jist among his countrymen. Still, the goal, the 
prize, the object of our race is, the salvation of 
the soul. Towards this point we endeavor to 
converge every ray of influence. We test 
every measure by its adaptedness to this result. 
Especially is our attention more and more turn- 
ed to the preaching of the gospel, as being the 
grand divinely-appointed means of converting 
men. We put this forward and foremost, and 
make every thing else subservient to it. The 
leading object of our schools and seminaries is 
to multiply the preachers and preaching of the 
word; and the design of our printing establish- 
ments is to give the preached gospel a freer, 
more rapid, more glorious career. 

Keeping our object constantly in view, viz. 
the salvation of the soul hy the use of the most 
direct means, we are better able to resist the 
powerful tendencies, on every hand, to a com- 
plex, expensive, cumbrous, and impracticable 
system of operations—in the form of missionary 
hospitals and dispensaries, manual-labor schools, 
schools for mere human science, missionary 
colonies, model farms, mechanical arts, and 
numerous other civilizing instrumentalities; all 
of which are well in certain circumstances, and 
some are indispensable to the full and proper 
establishment of christian institutions in barba- 
rous pagan nations, but are of questionable util- 
ity as a part of the system of means to be used 
by missionary societies for the conversion of 
the heathen world. 

And here, brethren, we would exhort you not 
to descend from the high spiritual position, on 
which Christ has placed you by his commission 
to publish the gospel. TJ'hat we know to be the 
power of God to every one who believes it. 
That is a tried instrument, adapted to men of 
all countries, all religions, and all possible vari- 
eties of mind and condition. Let the gospel be 
your grand theme; and see that it be not lost 
sight of by those among whom you labor. Yea, 
the GosPEL, and not discussions about feasts 





and fasts, about rites and ceremonies, about the 








thousand modes and forms of religious obser- 
vance, which the people among whom you go 
have substituted for the gospel; though these 
discussions have their place and importance, 
and will occasionally be forced upon you. Ad- 
dress men in view of that moral nature and con- 
dition which are common to all—as sinners, 
lost, perishing, needing a Savior; and preach to 
them Jesus. Aim at the conscience and the heart. 
Make your attacks directly upon the citadel. 
Take the strong hold, and the outposts will sur- 
render of course. Cleanse the fountains, and 
the streams wi!l be purified. Make good the 
tree, and its fruit will be good. 


The object of the Board having been stated, 
its relations are too obvious to occupy much of 
our time. The Committee will advert to the 
topics, so far as they are applicable to the 
Board, which were before discussed in their 
relations to the missionaries.—And, 

1. It sustains the same relation to the Lord 
Jesus with all its missionaries. How delight- 
ful, brethren, wherever on earth you and we 
may be laboring, to think that we have a com- 
mon Lord and Master, and that we are one in 
Him. We have not only one faith, one bap- 
tism, but one Lord. And to every one of us, 
in view of this common relation, is given grace 
according to the measure of the gift of Christ;— 
to some apostles, to some prophets, to some 
evangelists, to some pastors and teachers—for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ; 
till we all come, in the unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto perfect 
men, unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ. Therefore let us, as one body,» 
animated with one hope and one spirit, and 
having Christ for our head, walk worthy of our 
vocation; with all lowliness, meekness, and 
long-suffering, forbearing one another in love, 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. 

Again; the relation of the Board to its pa- 
trons is that of AGENTS for conducting foreign 
missions. Hence the word ‘Commissioners’ in 
its name. It is a‘Board of Commissioners,’ or 
Agents, acting for those who choose to employ 
it in the work of foreign missions. Whether its 
patrons shall be many, or few, must depend on 
the good pleasure of the Lord of missions. At 
present, there is much cause for thankfulness on 
that score. For the information of these nume- 
rous patrons, there are annual, monthly, and 
occasional publications; and on these, and on 
the power of truth, and the blessing of God, and 
the good sense and eandor so generally connect- 
ed with real benevolence, we depend for the 
counteraction of false reports and local misre- 
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presentations, to which such a work must needs 
be more or less subjected. In thousands of 
cases, the best of all refutations of mis-state- 
ments, the most effectual of all remedies Tor 
misapprehensions, is a diligent and faithful 
prosecution of our appropriate work. The 
truth will stand, and nothing else can possibly 
be made to stand for any long time. 

The relation of the Board to its patrons is di- 
rect and immediate. Nothing stands between 
it and them. Under the Great Head of the 
Church, it is accountable to them; nor can it 
long persist in any course of measures, which 
they extensively disapprove. 

In point of fact, however, patrons will be slow 
to condemn the proceedings of a missionary so- 
ciety, and still slower to dictate what those 
proceedings shall be. And even where errors 
are discovered, if they are not long persisted in, 
or repeated, they will be regarded with kind- 
ness. We are in the infancy of foreign mis- 
sions. ‘I'he diversity of views in the religious 
community, and still more the waat of definite 
and settled opinions, as to the best methods of 
performing the work, show that there is yet 
much to be learned. And the learning is to be 
by experience. ‘The societies should therefore 
be allowed the free exercise of their judgments 
in the adoption of principles, and in the mea- 
sures necessary to test the correctness of those 
principles. So far as the Board has adopted 
principles, it has made them public; and not 
only so, but in its instructions to its missiona- 
ries, as on the present occasion, it has used the 
greatest freedom of discussion and explanation, 
and these discussions and explanations have also 
been generally committed to the press. 

+ Acting in behalf of their fellow-Cbristians in 
this work, it is important to remark that the 
Board sustains several inalienable trusts of a 
sacred and highly responsible nature. 

One of these trusts respects the character of 
the missionaries to be sent forth. There is in 
this a high and sacred responsibility. To see 
that none are sent, except such as understand 
and believe the gospel, and will boldly, yet dis- 
ereetly, preach it, and preach nothing else— 
men who will wisely exercise the ecclesiastical 
functions, which are committed to them, but not 
to the Board—men of God, of faith, of prayer, 
who will be examples to the flock—men, and 
women too, who go from love to the cause, not 
from human passion, or fondness for travel, or 
for a name; who will not feel themselves to be 
exiles, but the servants and messengers of 
Christ, joyful to live, labor, and even die, re- 
mote from country and home, among the hea- 
then, to save souls;—this, surely, is a most mo- 
mentous trust, involving great difficulty and 
liability to err. And the responsibility is entire. 
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Those who recommend candidates have indeed 
a great responsibility, much greater than ap- 
pears sometimes to be realized. But the Board 
is properly held aecountable for the character 
of the men it sends forth. Upon them devolves 
the duty of deciding upon the evidence of per- 
sonal fitness for the work; nor ought the candi- 
date to be appointed because brought up at the 
feet of some Gamaliel, nor rejected for coming 
out of Nazareth. 

Another trust thus devolved upon the Board, 
is the DIRECTION of the missions. The church- 
es expect the missions and missionaries to be 
directed. The missionaries themselves desire 
direction. No missionary society can retain, or 
ought to retain the public confidence, if negli- 
gent in respect to this duty. And this direction 
involves rules and regulations, or, in other 
words, settled and declared principles and 
usages, even though not one shall have assumed 
the form of law, or been printed. Such public 
commitments are wisely delayed until demand- 
ed by the progress of events, but they soon be- 
come necessary to an enlightened and liberal 
direction; for it is the peculiar prerogative of 
arbitrary and despotic power to keep its laws 
undefined, unwritten, and unpublished. 

Another trust is in respect to the funds com- 
mitted to its management. Whatever discre- 
tionary power the Board may commit to the 
missions in the use of funds, the community 
holds the Board itself responsible for the wise 
use of them. It is an inalienable responsibility. 
The Board is bound to see that the funds com- 
mitted to its management are properly distri- 
buted among the several missions, and that they 
are judiciously expended; and as it must make 
reports on this subject, it must of course re- 
quire them. 

Another of the relations sustained by the 
Board is, 

4. To its missions and missionaries. But so 
much was said on this subject, on the former 
| occasion which has been adverted to, that the 
| Committee refer now only to a single topic. It 

results from this relation, that it is the duty of 
|the Board to use every proper means in its 
power to promote the usefulness and happiness 
of the missionaries under its direction. But the 
| missionaries sometimes appear to expect too 
much from the Board. ‘I'hey apply to it a mode 
of reasouing, which is proper only in relation to 
the entire christian community. They call upon 
the Board to do, and perhaps censure it for not 
doing, what perhaps may reasonably be ex- 
pected of the whole body of the christian church, 
but what any one of the missionary societies has 
no power of doing. Even patrons themselves, 
occasionally betray a tendency to fall into error 














of this sort. Ever remember, Brethren, that the 
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Board can give only what it receives, and that 
your respective missions can receive no more 
than their due proportion. 

5. The relations of the Board to other mis- 
sionary institutions, demands but a word. 
They are those of perfect, and it may be hoped 
perpetual, amity. We are rivals to no other 
missionary society. We believe that the pros- 
perity of each conduces to the prosperity of all. 
It is enough to know that they have the same 
general nature, are pursuing the same object, are 
subject to the same Lord, are building up the 
same kingdom, and by the use of the same 
means; and that there is more room than we all | 
shall occupy, more work than we all shall do. | 
Most cheerfully do we bid every one of\them 
‘God speed,’ whether called voluntary, or ec- 
clesiastical, whether denominational, or catho- 
lic in the primitive sense of that term. 

The Committee will advert to only one more | 
of the relations of the Board, and that is, 

6. Its relation to the great field of its la- 
bors. This important subject was discussed, so | 
far as it concerns the oriental churches, in the | 
Instructions given to Mr. Hamlin, and publish- 
ed in the Missionary Herald for January. Its 
bearings on the pagan world must be reserved, | 
for waut of time to do justice to it now, to a fu- 
ture occasion. The Committee, however, would | 
remark, 

(1.) That, as the Board cannot occupy the | 
whole field, it aims to occupy those parts first, 

to which Providence most evidently calls it. 

(2.} That the mode of doing the work is_ 
left by the Head of the church in great measure | 
to our discretion; except that the annunciation, 
of the gospel by the living preacher must be | 
prominent and leading among the instrumental- | 
ities employed. 

(3.) That experience more and more shows 
the necessity of a most careful and cautious | 
discretion in the appointment of missionaries. 

(4.) That, after the establishment of a mis- | 
sion in any district of the heathen world, there 
exists, in the very nature of thiugs, a necessity | 
for prosecuting the work, to as great an extent 
as possible, by means of native preachers and 
helpers. 

It is thus, while we send foreign missionaries | 
from this country, that we seek to connect | 
with them an extensive, and at the same time, | 
far less expensive, system of domestic missions 
in their several fields of labor. And by this | 
means, with the assistance of the press, and re- 
lying on the promised, indispensable, all-power- | 
ful aids of the Holy Spirit, we seek to publish | 
the gospel of salvation over large portions of | 
the Lbenighted world, and to many millions of 

















RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 
EMBARKATION OF MISSIONARIES. 


For China. Doct. William B. Diver em- 
barked at New York, on board the ship Albion, 
captain Lovett, bound for Canton, on the 8th 
of May. 
For the Nestorians and Syria. Rev. Willard 
Jones and Rev. Charles S. Sherman, with their 
wives, the former destined to the Nestorian 
mission, and the latter to that in Syria, embark- 
ed at Boston, July 17th, on board the Emma 
Isadora, captain Fletcher, bound to Smyma. 
For Western Africa. On the 27th of July, 
Rev. Alexander E. Wilson, M. D., formerly 
connected with the mission to the Zulus, in 
Southern Africa, embarked at New York, with 
his wife, for Cape Palmas, in the brig Sarah 
Elizabeth, captain Saxton. 
For Ceylon and Madras. On the 30th of 
July Mr. Phineas R. Hunt, accompanied by his 
wife and three female teachers, embarked at 
Boston, on board the ship Black Warrior, eap- 
tain Woodbury, bound to Colombo. The three 
teachers are expected to enter the mission fam- 
ilies in Jaffna district, Ceylon; while Mr. Hunt 
will proceed to Madras, to take charge of the 
large printing establishment belonging to the 
Board there. 

In addition to the four companies mentioned 
above, three others were on their way to the 


missions of the Board beyond sea, at the 


|| time when the one last named embarked; in- 
|| cluding the reinforcements to the Constantino- 
|| ple, the Mahratta, and the Siam missions; em- 
‘| bracing thirteen ordained missionaries, one 
physician, one printer, and twenty females; 


|| thirty-five in all—messengers to the heathen 


|| from nearly as many different churches, pursu- 
ing their various courses at the same time, in 


| seven different vessels, destined to nine differ- 


ent missions, on three different continents of the 
|| earth. 


Cuina.—The Rev. D. Abeel arrived at Can- 
ton about the first of March. Mr. Dickinson, 
from Singapore, who had been on a visit to 
Canton for the restoration of his health, return- 
ed to his station a few days after the arrival of 
Mr. Abeel, with his health improved. 


Syria.—The Rev. Eli Smith, who had been 
spending some months at Leipsic, Germany, 


|| superintending the preparation of Arabic type 


for the use of the mission, arrived at New York 
on the 28th of July. 


CHEROKEEs.—By letters from the Cherokee 
country the painful intelligence has been re- 





the lost. | 


ceived that Major Ridge, his son John Ridge, 








and also Elias Boudinot were assassinated on 
the 22d of June. The first was waylaid on the 
road, forty or fifty miles from home, and shot. 
His son was taken from his bed early in the 
morning and nearly cut in pieces with knives. 
Mr. Boudinot was decoyed away from a house 
which he was erecting a short distance from his 
residence, and then set upon with knives and 
hatchets, and survived his wounds just long 
enough for his wife and friends to reach him, 
though speechless and insensible to surrounding 
objects. These deeds of violence are to be at- 
tributed to that inimical feeling which sprung 
up between the friends and opposers of the 
treaty of December, 1835. The three unhappy 
persons named above took an active part in 
negotiating that treaty with the government of 
the United States and carrying it into effect, in 
opposition to the views of the Cherokee govern- 
ment and a large majority of the people. The 
threats against their lives, which had often been 
uttered, have now been executed in this dis- 
tressing manner. It is stated that Mr. Ross, 
who is the man of principal influence in the 
other party, expresses deep regret at these 
transactions. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD. 


Tue Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the 
Board is appointed to be held in the 
City of Troy, State of New York, the 
sessions to begin on Wednesday, the 
eleventh day of September, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon. On the evening of the 
first day of the meeting, the annual ser- 
mon before the Board may be expected 
from the Rev. Dr. McAuley of the City 
of New York. 














Donations, 
RECEIVED IN JULY. 


(7 Nore.—Individuals and associations who 
contemplate making donations for supporting 
single pupils, or schools, to be named by them, 
are respectfully requested to peruse the remarks 
on this subject inserted on page 74 of the num- 
ber for February. 


Board of Forcign Missions in Ref. Dutch chh. 
W. R. Thompson, New York, Tr. 490 
Auburn and vic. N. Y. By H. Ivison, Jr. Agent, 
Groton, E. cong. chh. 46 00 
Jordan, Mon. con. in Ist presb. chh, 60 00 
Weedsport, Presb. chh. 24 33—130 33 
Berkshire co. Ms. Aux. So. W. A. 
Phelps, Tr. 1,900 45 
Esser co. North, Ms. Aux. 36. J. Caldwell, Tr. 
Haverhill, Ceatre chh. mon. con. 
of which to constitute Rev. 
pwarp A. LawkEeNcE an 


Hon. Mem. 50;) 61 00 
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Newbury, Belleville, Mon. con. 
in Mr. March’s so. 


Szprr. 


Geneva and vic. N. Y. Aux. So. C. A. Cook, Tr. 


Binghamton, Presb. chh. and cong. 
Cvuatis Tuorp, which constitutes 
him an Hon. Mem. 100; Ouiver 
Exy, which and prev. dona, con- 
stitutes him an Hon. Mem. 50; 
C. Murdock, which and prev. 
dona. constitute Mrs. CatHanine 
D. Murpocx an Hon. Mem. 50; 
E. Hawley, which and prev. dena. 
constitute Mrs. Apetings Haw- 
ter an Hon. Mem. 35; coll. and 
mon. con. 61,85; sab. sch. miss. 
so. for Benjamin Niles and John 
A. Nash, Ceylon, 40; chil. miss. 
boxes, for Elizabeth Ann Ely and 
Frances Burchard, Ceylon, 40; 
fem. miazs. so. 50; P. Bigler, 40; 
8. Stone, 37,50; E. F. Matthews, 
25; U. M. Stowers, 15; M. Whit- 
ing, 15; 58. West, 12,50; H. Ma- 
ther, 12; I. T. D. 11; R. M. 11; 
L. B. O. 10; 8. J. 10; cong. chh. 
coll. which and prev. dona. con- 
stitute Rev. Artaur Burtis an 
Hon. Mem. 24,71; SrerHen 
Ween, which constitutes him an 
Hon. Mem. 100; 

Bainbridge, Mon. con. 

Bristol, Mrs. P. \Whitmarsh, 

Chenango Forks, Mon. con. and coll. 

Cortlandville, Rev. ?. Lockwood, 
which and prev. dona. constitute 
Sitas West of Binghamton, an 
Hon. Mem. 

Coventry, Gitsert D. Paities, 
which and prev. dona. consti- 
tute him an Hon. Mem. 50; 
Grorce W. Puiniips, which 
and prev. dona. constitute him 
an Hon. Mem. 45; coll. 38,20; 
fem. sew. so. 5;  ~* 

Coventryville, Coll. in part, 

Greene, Cong. chh. 

Lisle Village, Mon. con. and 
indiv. 24; fem. cent so. 12,25; 

Naples, Presb. chh. 

Newark Valley, Coll. 

Norwich, Truman Enos, which 
and prev. dona. constitute him 
an Hon. Mem. 80; Miss Lucin- 
pa H. Wititams, which and 

rev. dona. constitute her an 
on. Mem. 50; presb. chh. coll. 
and mon con, 45,29; 

Oxford, Presb. chh. coll. and 
mon. con. 

Plymouth, {. Sheldon, 

Preston, Cong. chh. 

Sherburne, Coll. 65,22; fem. char. 
80. 34,81; young la. so. cir. 20; 
Zaccnuevus W. Ex.more, which 
constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 


00; 

Smyrna, Coll. 5,70; I. Foot, Jr. 10; 

Union, Cong. chh. 

Grafton co. N. H. Aux. So. W. Green, 
Bath, E. Gatee, a rev. pensioner, 
Campton, La. 

Groton, Mon. con. 

Hanover Plain and Dartmouth, 
Coll. mon. con. 125; E. mon. 
con. 20,78; Dea. P. 1,50; 

Haverhill South, Mon. con, 

Hebron, Two iadiv. 

Lebanon, Mon. con. 

Littleton, Mon. con. 93,78; gent. 
and la. 32,07; A. Allen, 4; 

Piermont, Chh. and so. 

Wentworth, do. 
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Greene co. N. Y. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Po 
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1839. 


Greenville, A. Wakely, 5; A. 
W. 50c 


Susptesen, tts, hen. Go. 8, Werte, ts. 
co. Ms. Aux. So. 8, Warriner, Tr. 
Cabotsville, Mon. con. 40; young ’ 
la. for schs. ia Ceylon, 50; 90 00 
North Wilbraham, 
mon. con. 35,55; 70 79 
Springfield, 4th cong. so. mon. con. }1 41 


ontrib. 35,24; 


‘olland, Fem. benev. so. 10 00 
Westfield, Sab. sch. for child in 

Ceylon, 
West Springfield, [reland par. 

13,17; Agawam, 20,69; 33 86—246 06 

co. Ct. Aux. So. C. L. 

Webb, Tr. 495 

Colebrook, Coll. 95 00 


Norfolk, Mrs. Norton, dec’d, which 
constitutes Duptey Norton an 
Hon. Mem. 191; ded. prev. ack. 
33; 158 00 

Watertown, La. for fem. orp. sch. 

at Bombay, 12, chil. of mater. 
asso. for do. 2,50; 14 50 
Winsted, Coll. 22,55; mon. con. 10; 32 55—305 00 

Lowell and vic. Ms. Aux. 80. W. Davidson, Tr. 
Hudson, N. H., A. A. Byam, 125 
Lowell, Ist cong. chh. and so. 

mon. con. 27 53-28 78 

New York city and Brooklyn, Aux. So. 

W. W. Chester, Tr. 
(Of which fr. Wiutiam Brown, which 
constitutes him an Hon. Mem. 100;) 1,483 27 

Norwich and vic. Ct. Aux. So. F. A. Perkins, Tr. 
Colchester, Sab. sch. 24 00 
Franklin, La. 1] 65 
North Stonington, Mon. con. 48 00 
Norwich, Ist so. mon. con. 35,64; 

coll. 24,96; Falls, 3d chh. mon. 
con. 63,96; gent. 150; Chelsea, 
2d chh. gent. which constitutes 
Erastus Coit an Hon. Mem. 





00; 374 56 
458 21 
Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 2 75—455 46 


Oneida co. N. Y. Aux.80. A. Thomas, Tr. 


Camden, Cong. chh. coll. 26 00 
Centre Lisle, Cong. chh. and so. 

coll. 5,50; fem. miss. so. 4,50; 10 00 
Clinton, Cong. chh. coll. 50 00 
Fairfield, Mon. con. 6 25 
Holland Patent, So. 32; Mr. G.5; 37 00 
Lincklaen, Mon. coun. 5; Rev. 8. 

Burt, 10; 15 00 
Oneida Presbytery, Coll. 83 50 
Rome, 2d cong. ehh. mon. con. 20 00 
Sangersfield, A. Townsley, to 

constitute James L. Parmer 

an Hon. Mem. 00 00 


Utica, J. D. Dana, fur Constanti- 


nople, 
Westmoreland, Betsey Crane, 
dec’d, 
Palestine Miss. So. Me. E. Alden, Tr. 
Abington, Ist par. gent. 60,29: Ia. 1; 
Richmond and vic. Va. Ry 8. Winfree, 
Buckingham co. Mr. W. for sch. in Cey- 
lon, 2; Goochland co. Mrs. Jones, for 
Oregon miss. 5; Mra. Payne, fur do. 5; 
Greenville, N. C. Misa Patilla’s sch, 
for Judith C. Graham, Bombay, 12,50; 
Hanover co. La. 1,25, sab. sch. chil. for 
Rev. J. L. Wilson, 7lc. Louisa co. 
Two chil. for sch. in Ceylon, 12c. Marl- 
boro’, S. C. Fem. miss. so, 20; Parkers- 
burg, Mon. con. 7; Mrs. McBane, 2; 
Ri d, 4th presb. chh. 82,61; Ist 
resb. chh. mon. con. 26,55; Miss L. H. 
‘ayne, for Ceylon miss. 27; Mr. C. 10; 
Miss 8. Webb, for Virginia sch. in 
Greece, 5; M. Brown, for chil. in Afri- 
ca, 5; Mise E. W. Watkins, 10; Rocky 
River, N. C. Chh. 59; Spottsylvania, 
Mrs. H. F. H. for ed. at Ooroomiah 4; 
Rutland co. Vt. Aux. So. J. D. Butler, Tr. 
Clarendon, Cong. chh. and so. 10 00 
Rotland, Mon. con. iu cong. chh. 
53,07; M. S. 2; 
Wellingford, Cong. chh. and so. 


10 00—377 75 
61 29 


284 74 


15 00—-80 07 


Donations. 








Pile ees Mississippi, Aux. So. 
. T. ‘Troman, Tr. 
Western Reserve aux. so. By Rev. H. Coe, Agent, 
Cuyahoga co. Euclid, 33,21; Mrs. 8. 
Shaw, 20; a friend, 1; Ohio City, 
Ist cong. chh. 19,02; sab. sch. for 
Oregon miss. 9,70; Ist presb. ehh. 
6,56; Geauga co. Unionville, C. 8. 
Stratton, 15; Medina co. Richfield, 
Mr. Hammond, 10; Rev. E. Bouton, 
av. of watch, 3; Portage co. 
Charlestown, 10,78; Edinburg, 4,37; 
chil. of mater. asso. 1,12; Freedom, 
5,50; Hudson, Wes. res. coll. mon. 
con. 4,41; Rev. Rurus Nuttine, 
which constitutes him an Hon. 
Mem. 51; Ravenna, Mon. con. 4,73; 
Rootstown, 21,68; Trumbull co. 
Youngstown, 11; Wood co. Plain 
Township, Rev. J. Badger, 4,06; 


S. Edgarton, 94c. 237 68 
Worcester co. Central, Ms. Aux. So. 

H. Wheeler, Tr. 156 12 

Total from the above sources, $8,271 48 


VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


A friend of missions, 

Albany, N.Y. 4th presb. chh. 100; 2d presb. 
chh. mon. con. 5; 105 00 

Alleghany, Pa, 1. Hi. 5 00 

Athens, Me. Mon. con. 13 &3 

Atkinson, N. H. La. miss. asso. 15 

Attleborough, Ms. Mou. con. in Mr. Crane’s so. 26 

Baltimore, Md. Fem. mite so. for Ann Don- 
nell, Ceylon, 20 

Bangor, Me. Hammond-st. chh. and cong. 
mon. con. 44 

Barbadoes, W.1., W. R. Hayes, 5 

Bath, Me. United mon. con. 62; N. par. 
contrib. 36; J. W. Ellingwood, for Jokn 
W. Hyde, Ceylon, 20; F. Clark, for Fran- 
ces L. Clark, Ceylon, 20; a friend, 20; 
miss. asso. 23; 181 00 

Bedford, N. .., J. O. Houston, 2 00 

Bethlehem, N. ¥. Presb. chh. coll. 39,37; 
mon. con. 7,14; 

Biddeford, Me. 2d par, mon. con. 9,25; Rev. 
8. Merrill, 20; 

Bloomfield, Me. 
jew. 37c. 

Blooming Grove, N. Y., D. H. Moffatt, 

Boston, Ms. Mass. miss. sv. as income fr. - 
Mrs. Osborn’s legacy, for pro. of the goa- 
pel among the Indians of the U. 8, 100; 
a friend, for Augusta Kehoe, Ceylon, 20; 

Brighton, Ms. Evan. so. mon. con. 

Brookline, Ms. Kingsbury sew. so. 

Burlington, Me. Mon. con. 

Calais, Me. J. Darling, for Joshua Darling, 
Ceylon, 

Canada, A friend, 

Canonsburg, Pa. 

Charlemont, N. H. Mon. con. ia cong. so, 

Charleton, N. Y. Presb. chh. sub. 54,32; 
mon. con. 15; T. Kirby, 10; I. B. Parker, 
10; Rev. J. C. Clansey, 11; 

Cherrytree, Pa. Presb. cong. 

Chester, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

Colchehester, N. ¥. Presb. chh. mon. con. 
iden, N. Y. Cong. chh. mon. con. 

Covington, Ten. 8. Lemmon, a 

Deposite, N. Y. Mon. con. 

Draper’s Valley, Va. Rev. G. Painter, 

East Hampton, Ms. 8. Williston, 

Edgecomb, Me. La. asso. 

Emmitsburgh, Md. J. Williams, 10; M. 
Witherow, 10; D. Gamble, 10; E. H.5; S. 
H. 5; J. B. 5; R. 8. G. 5,50: J. RB. 2; J. N. 1; 

Erie, Pa. Presb. cong. (of which to consti- 
tute Rev. Natnan West of North East, 
an Hon. Mem. 50;) 120; sab. sch. 3; 

Fishkill, N. Y. ist presh. chh. 

Flat Rock, N. C. Rev. J. Dixon, 

Florida, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

Foxboro’, Ms. Indiv. of cong. so. 

Gansevoort, N. Y. Mrs. M. Fuller, 

Girard, Pa. Presb. cong. 
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Glens Falls, N. Y. Presb. . coll. (of 
which to constitute Rev. J. F. Scovii1 
an Hon. Mem. 50;) 


Gloucester, Ms. Evan. cong. so. which and 
prev. dona. constitute Rev. C. M. Nicx- 
ots an Hon. Mem. 

Hadley, Ms. Gen. benev. #0. (of which to 
constitute Rev. Wittincton Tyiex of 
Amherst, an Hon. Mem. 5v;) 

Harmony, Va. Fem. tract ao. 

Hartland, Vt. Rev. Mr. Griswold, 

Hunter, N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. 

Huntersville, Ala. Presb. chh. sab. sch. for 


Donations. 


Margaret ‘Russel and William Leech, Ceyloa, 21 59 
Ithaca, N. Y. lst presb. chh. for Pawnee miss. 70 25 


Kennebunkport, Me. 8. cong. chh. ~ * 80. 
sub. 21,80; mon. con. 15; a stranger, | 
Lewistown, Pa. Miss Jenkine’s fem. sem. 10; 
ening — “x em ataae, Bs 1; indiv. 29, ,70; 
~~ a. BP. 
, Me. Miss 8. Smith, 
Molden N. Y. Presb. chh. mon. con. 30; G. 
Ishain, 20; 
wo 4 "Ms. Mon. con. 28; la. benev. 


80. 22, 
Mansfeld, Me. Mon. con. 15 ,04; Mrs. Cope- 
land, for the Jews, 5; 
Marshjeld, Ms. A. Ames, 10; fam. of chil. 2; 


Matteawan, N. ¥Y. Mon. con. 23 »34; coll. 20, in; 


Meadville, Pa. 

Metuchen, N. ‘J. Mr. Chure h, 

Miller’s Place, Rocky Point dist. N.Y. Mon. 
con. 10,72; Mt. Vernon, do. 4,74; 

Masonite, Pa. Presb. cong. 34,88; sab. 
sch. 3; 

Newark, N. J. Rev. A. D. Eddy 

Wee Brighten, Pa. Presb. oan. 29,58; sub. 
8c 

Newburgh, N.Y. 2d asso. ref. chh. for schs. 
in Ceylon, 

New Haven, Ct, C. Williams, 

New |, 


Newton, E. par. Ms. Sten. con con. 

Newville, Pa. Ruth Irvine, 

New Windsor, N. Y. Presb. chh. 

North East, Pa. Presb. cong. 

Oxford, Me. Rev. Mr. C. and Mrs. C. 3,87; 
a friend, 1; 

Pa. Presb. chh. mon. con. 10; 
a lady, i; 

Philadelphia, Pa. Juv. miss. so. of fem. sab. 
sch. in Central presb. chh. for ed. of a boy 
at Singapore, 30; Ist presb. chh. Mrs. Da- 
vis, 25; a friend, 20; two mem. of 10th 
preeb. chh. 4; 

Pitisburgh, Pa. Indiv. (of which fr. Joun 
Lyon, which constitutes him an Hon. 
a. 100; sab. scli. coll, 15, la. miss. 

x, 53) 

Portsmouth, N. H., N. par. mon. con. 105,82; 

av. miss. so. for —e _ Putnam, Ceylon, 
3; Mrs. M. C. Deming, 5 
Poug , N. Y. Presb. thh. 75; cong. 25; 

Quincy, Lil. Miss. ins. 

Reading, Ms. Fem. cent. so. 

» Ms. Eliot chh. and so. mon. con. 

Saco, e. Ist par. benev. so. 40; sew. cir. far 

irl at Madura, 20; mon. con. 15; a lady, 1; 

Salem, Ms. Howard-st. chh. mon. con. 29,44; 
sab sch. schol. for Mahratta mias. 10; 

Satauket, N. Y. ist presh. chh. 

Savannah, Ga. Male and fem. for. miss. so. 
in Indep. resb. chh. (of which fr. Mre. 
M. Cleland, for Martha Cleland, Cape Pal- 
mas, 75; for ech. at Cape Palmas, 10; fr. a 
lady in Georgia, for 4nn Stiles, C. Palmas, 
15; fem. pa: meeting, for Jane Bayard, 

) 


C. Palmas, | 
hticoke, N. Y. Presb. chh. 
Sharon, Ct. ‘Bab. sch. of Ist cong. chh. and 
80 for Benjamin Hamlin, Ceylon, 
Snowhill, Md. Prosb. chh. 
Somers, Ct. Mon. con. 
——s ton, N. Y. Sab. sch. for Mahratta 
c 


South Hadley, Ms. Mt. Holyoke fem. sem. 
sone, 81,50; and pupils, 353,31; miss. so. in 
sem 


» N. H. es mem. of mater. asso. 
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130 82 
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25 50 
25 10 
24 20 
76 00 











South Weymouth, Ms. Mon. con 20 00 
Southwold, U, C., E. D. Johnston, 20 00 
Spencertown, N. Y. Tuomas Nives, which 
constitutes him an Hon. Mem, 100; mon. 
con. 5,28; 105 98 
Tibesville, Pa. Presb. cong. 14 29 
Union, Pa. 10 54 
Waterford, Pa. Presb. cong. 59,30; eab. sch. 
coll. 3,16; 62 46 
Wattsbur, , Pa. Presb. cong. 755 
West A ~”, Ms. Mon. con. 23 23 
Westford, N. Y. Chh. to constitute Rev. 
Witt C. Boyce, an Hon. Mem. 66 00 
West Nassau, N. ¥. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 20 00 
Weymouth, Ms. N. par. ann. sub. 00 
Windham, N. H. Mon. con. 22 30 
Wythe and Montgomery, Va. Aux. miss. 80. 21 00 
Unknown, A friend, 5; do. 3,75; 8 75 
$14,366 «3 
LEGACIES. 
Hartford, Ct. Miss Martha Rogers, by 8. 
Terry, Ex’r, 300; Miss Mary Y. Hemp- 
sted, by Rev. I. A. Hemsted, Adm’r, 300; 600 00 
Nelson, - H. Mehitable Richardson, by L. 
V. Richardson, Ex’r, 19 00 
New York city, Joseph Lathrop, ($6,321 
prev. rec’d,) 1,870 50 
Utica, N. Y. Abel Drury, by Thomas King, 
Ex’r, 107 00 
Windsor, Me. Nathan Newell, by Rev. Ben- 
jamin Tappan, 0 0 
Worcester, Ms. Joseph Cowdin, by James D. 
Cowdin, Ex’r, 50 00 
$2,656 50 


Am 


t of donations and legacies acknowledged in 
the preceding lists, $17,023 33. Total from Au- 
gust lst, to July 31st, $241, 688 08. 


DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &e. 


Charleston, S.C., A box, for Mr. Adger, 
Smyrna. 

Chester, Vt. A barrel, for Mr. Hamlin, Con- 
etantinople. 

Gilbertsville, N. Y., A box. 

Hanover Plain, N. "H., A box, fr. 





la. for 


Miss Tilden, Palestine mise. 53 00 
Hartford, Ct. (via.) A box, for Mr. Stocking, 

Persia. 
Lincklaen, N. Y., A box, fr. work. so. 10 00 


Mobile, Ala. A box, fr. la. of Mr. Hamilton’s 
cong. for Mr. Forbes, Sandw. Isl. 

New oston, N. H., A box, fr. fem. benev. so. 27 55 

New London, Ct. A barrel, fr. fem. for Mrs. 
Smith, Sandw. Isl. 

New York city, A barrel, fr. C. R. Roberts, 
for Mr. Ward, Madura; a box, for do.; 
a box, for Mr. t herry, Ceylon. 

Norwich, Ct. A box, for Mrs. Locke, 
Sandw. Isl. 

Philadelphia, Pa. A box, for Mr. Eckard, 
Ceylon. 

Sarton’s River, Vt. A box, fr. juv. so. of 
cong. chh. and so. for Mr. Parker, Sandw. 


17 


Isl. 

Westfield, Ms. A box, for Mr. Perkins, Ooroo- 
miah, 

Westy ow ty Vt. Philosophical apparatus, fr. 
C. Wright. 


The following articles are respectfully solicited from 
Manufacturers and others. 


Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions 
of the Scriptures, school-books “eee at Bom- 
“as and at the Sandwich Isla 

riting paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, etc. for all the missions and mission sc ° 
especially for the Sandwich Islands. 

Shoes of a good quality, of all sizes, for 
of both sexes; potnelpall for the [odian m 

Blankets, coverlets, « sheets, etc. 

Falled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kiads. 








